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BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Ir had gone to sleep in the sunshine, the § § old- fashioned chairs and sofas reared their high, 
old, sad-colored, wood-covered house, stained carven backs, and stood up tall and straight, 
by summer showers, battered by winter.storms. $ Slike sentinels. A strange, mummy-like odor 
Down through the shadowing trees sifted, like : exhaled from the quaint Indian cabinets of san- 
fine gold, a rain of sunlight. The hot June : dal-wood and ivory. Above all, an enormous 
day had flushed the earth with its dismaying 3 mirror, nearly filling one end of the apartment, 
splendors.’ Red, old fashioned garden roses ; lent a peculiar aspect of glamoury to the weird 
choked the paths and perfumed the air in the place, and reminded one of those magic mirrors 
rambling old garden back of the rambling old $ wherein the wizards of other days were wont to 
house. Fall shrubs, dusky with leafy twilights, $ ; ‘ reveal the secrets of many a turbulent life. In 
and odorous with pale blossoms, leaned against $ ; front of this mirror I used to sit, half-fancying 
the garden wall; and among them, with a low $ that I saw in its depths the forefathers and fore- 
hum, went birds whose glittering, bright-hued ? mothers of my race—young forms with roses on ‘ 
wings fluttered to temperate New England $ ‘ their brows, love-light in their eyes, youth and 
strange hints of the tropics. : 3 buoyance waiting on their footsteps—still many 

I had come to Silent Shades, as the old place ; a year ago and cold, and sleeping well under 
was called, because I wanted a breathing space. $ ° snow-shroud or turf of emerald; but alive yet in 
I was tired of the city. The brick walls seemed } the old mirror—moving with soft steps, gleam- 
to shut in my soul. The June heat stifled me. ; ing with youth and beauty, love and hope. 

I longed for dewy grass to cool my feet; for ; This apartment was called the Mirror-Room. 
sunsets, and singing birds, and roses. $ Iwent in there on the June morning of which 

“There is Silent Shades,” my mother sug-;I write. The still beauty out-of-doors had over- 
gested, as I was sighing for a retreat where I} powered me. It seemed to me that the flowers 
could dream, be idle, and enjoy passively to my ; basking in the moonlight gave forth a danger- 
heart’s content. ‘Your grandmother would ous sweetness. The sun looked at me with a 
welcome you gladly. There is your aunt Win- § ; warmth too burning—a passion whose blinding 
nifred, to be sure, but you would not see much ; heat seemed fateful. I took refuge in the mystic 
of her.” ; room with its cool shadows. I drew one of the 

So to Silent Shades I had come. I had been } old-fashioned carven chairs in front of the 
here only a week, and already it seemed home- ; ; : gleaming depths of crystal, and sat there try- 
like and pleasant to me beyond any place I had; ing to penetrate my own future—watching the 
ever known. I loved to roam about the ram-$ shadows of my dreams come and go in the 
bling old rooms, coming unexpectedly, at every } magic mirror. 
turn, to some. quaint little nook I had never{ Suddenly the touch of a hand startled me. I 
seen before; some oriel window looking out} had heard no step, but the cold fingers rested 
upon rare vistas of beauty; some closet that {on my shoulder. I felt them, through the thin 
you could fancy had been built for an oratory. g muslin which I wore, like the touch of the dead. 

One room, in particular, was my delight. $I dared not turn my head, but looking into the 
The shutters were always closed. All the sun-,; mirror I saw, a little above me, the face of my 
light that was there stole in through their : aunt Winnifred. It was a strange face. Every 
chinks, and only served to enhance instead of § feature was high-bred and delicate. There were 
illuminate the dimness and mystery. The great, } no wrinkles—no lines, such as Time pencils like 
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monumental 
The cheeks 


inscriptions to departed youth. ; 
were as delicately rounded, the } 
outlines all as symmetrical, as at eighteen. } 
What made it singular was that every trace } 
of color had been literally blanched out of it. 3 
The hair, which she wore in ringlets as had } 
been the fashion of her youth, was white as} 
the threads of a silver tassel. The face, even ; 
to the lips, wore a pallor like marble. Not: 
one touch of anything but this dead white any- { 
where save in the eyes. They were like the} 
sky of a winter day: light blue, clear, and cold. ; 

I had always heard aunt Winnifred spoken } 
of, in the family, as being, as poor Miss Flite $ 
would have said, ‘‘a little M.’”’—not insane, but ; 
gently melancholy, silent, and singular. I had ; 
heard a youthful disappointment referred to as : 
the cause, but the particulars of it had never } 
been discussed in my presence. Grandmother : 
was devoted to her, but I do not think it was $ 
pleasant to the rest of the family to meet her. 
At any rate, they seldom went to Silent Shades. 
During the week I had been there I had seen 
her but a few times. Occasionally, in my ram- 
bles round the house or the garden, I had met 
her, and she had looked at me wordlessly, as 
she passed swift and silent as a shadow. Once 
only she had stopped me. 
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“Child,” she said, ‘‘is your name Annie?” 
“Yes, aunt Winnifred,” I answered, strug- 
gling to maintain my self-possession. 


? 


“Aye, aye,” she murmured, ‘I thought so. 
You have Annie’s face. She was the dearest 
of my sisters, but she stays away from me now 
that Iam no longer happy. Good-by, good-by, 
Annie.” 

She moved away with a look and gesture of 
indescribable melancholy, and since then she 
had not addressed me. She spoke now, how- 
ever. She drew a chair very near me, and sat 
down, and in the mirror I saw her face stead- 
fastly watching mine. She began in those clear, 
slow, thoroughly lady-like tones of hers, 

‘*What have you seen in the mirror, child?” 

“My own face only, at first, and now yours.” $ 

“‘You shall see more. It is a magic mirror. 
I saw my destiny there once. I will tell you: 
the story. Look steadily into the crystal while ‘ 
I speak, and you shall see the history reflected } 
there. It is Hallowe’en. The house is blazing ; 
with light, all save this room; for we have in- 3 
vited a merry party, I and my sisters, and we 3 
are going to keep the Hallowe’en after the; 
fashion of our Scottish ancestors. 
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Anak 


>not have seen that, or any other. 


Only this ’ 


over the depths of the great mirror. We had 
left it in the dark purposely, that any maiden 
who should be bold enough might go to it alone 
—in the hour between twelve and one—and, 
looking into its still depths, see over her shoul- 
der her future husband’s face. 

‘When the time came, I alone was brave 
enough, or reckless enough, to go. Look 
steadily now. You see, do you not, a young 
girl, clad all in white, with golden hair falling 
about her neck in gleams and shadows; bright 
cheeks and lips; eyes blue as summer violets; 
a tall, slender shape. Twenty-five years ago 
that shape of seventeen was Winnifred Thorne. 
I feared nothing. There was no danger I wanted 
courage to face. Taking a candle, which flick- 
ered in my hand, I tripped out of the gay rooms, 
where was light and music, and the dance was 
going on—along the silent passage—into this 
apartment. I stood before the mirror, and, comb- 
ing my hair as the charm directed, began to say 
over the spell which was to summon the face I 
waited for, 


“<¢Three times three, 
True love come to me!’ 


‘‘T concluded, and there, over my shoulder, 
was the face—the very face I had felt must be 
there, or none—that of the only man who had 
ever touched my proud, willful heart. For a 
single instant a vague, wild joy shook me; then 
suspicion darkened it. I felt a breath against 
my neck. I was quick-tempered, passionate. I 
turned angrily. 

**<So you could not trust to Fate? You took 
this manner to ensure my seeing your face, 
yours only. It is worthy of you, Robert Ash.’ 

“IT spoke the words with an accent of bitter 
scorn. Anger—the evil demon of the Thornes— 
had possession of me. Shall I ever forget how 
gentle he was? 

“««No, Winnifred,’ he said, pleadingly. ‘Surely 
you must know I had no such motive. I do not 
believe, not, I think, in your heart do you, in 
these spells and incantations. Had I not pre- 
sented my own face there, as I did, you would 
I did not 
come to deceive or interrupt you. But time, 
with me, is precious. I must be in New York 
to-morrow. My sailing orders came to-night, 
and I could not go without one moment’s quiet 
talk with you. I followed you here, as the best 
chance for it, and now you must listen to me. 
Winnifred, you have known, you must have 
known, that for three years past you have been 


room is left in darkness, save such ghostly light { the one thing I cared for in life. If I have 
as the moon-rays can give, stealing through the $ not told you in so many words before, it was 
shutters of the east window, and flashing fitfully } because I had no certain prospects to offer you. 
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I did not think it honorable to strive to bind: into the mirror. There I saw, or seemed to see 
you to me until I knew when I should be able } him still. Look in steadily, Annie, without 
to claim you. I am going on this voyage as 3 fear or trembling. Do you not see that vision? 
first mate, and when I come back I am pro-; A young man, tall, well knit, strong; with a 
mised a ship of my own. On that ship I want} bold, bright face? Do you see the white, broad 
ou to go with me. While I am away this time 3 forehead, with the short, dark curls round it— 
T would have you make all your stan Nata ’ the deep, loving, hazel eyes—the clear-cut fea- 
for I may not be able to stay in port more than : tures? That is he—Robert Ash. 
three or four days, and I want you to be all: ‘I went to bed when the mirth and dancing 
ready. Will you be, Winnie darling?’ was over, with emotions I could hardly have 

‘Perhaps if he had approached me more } : analyzed. I had long felt that Robert Ash 
humbly—had not seemed to take my love for } ‘ loved me; still it was a deeper joy than I had 
granted, I might have answered him differently. ; ’ ever known before to hear his own lips say so— 
I longed to pledge myself, then and there, to do } ’ to be called by him the chosen wife of his heart. 
and be all he wished, but I could not so easily § ; Notwithstanding I was not quite cured of the 
soothe my anger, pacify my clamorous pride. } anger which had made me answer him scorn- 
The evil spirit would have his wicked way. The $ fully, and send him away from me. That I had 
voice in which I replied to him was sneering, } ’ done this did not, as yet, trouble me at all. He 
I know, and very cold. ’ would come to bid me good-by, I made sure, 

««¢You make too sure of your position, Mr. before he left town the next morning; and then 
Ash, quite too sure. You are asking me to} it would be easy enough to let him see, without 
pane ey eer ee (fied call ~— : sacrificing my own pride, that I was ready to 
not yet asked me whether I love you—whether } do and be all he wished. 

I am disposed to be your wife.’ : “IT could not sleep with so many new thoughts 

“«¢Forgive me, Winnifred, if I seemed pre- : and feelings fluttering like just-fledged birds at 
ee You “ a oo ae _ It} my heart. I rose early and dressed myself, and 

ad never occurred to me to doubt it. It is not < took my station at a window which commanded 
possible that such love as I feel could be all on $ a view of the road by which he must approach. 

. y . > ; 

one side. You never could have reigned 80 : Hour after hour I watched, until it was time 
absolutely over my heart . you had not given $ for the stage to pass on its way to New York. 
me an entry into your own.’ ’ Toward the last my heart began to tremble lest 
eae 44 pogamund pes spirit of the ve 1 had gone too far; lest his parting words had 
wicked, 0 hornes holding my very soul in;a sterner meaning than I had dreamed. Yet 
his grasp? I could not free myself from his would I not allow myself to doubt that he would 
power, or cast the anger out of my heart, the ? seek one last farewell, however brief, until I saw 
scorn out of my voice. I cried, stingingly, $ his face from the stage window, and watched 

**You are too self-complaisant, Mr. Ash. him out of my sight. Did you ever hear, child, 
sim power over my heart is not what you what a bad omen it is to watch a loved one out 

ave dreamed—nor are the maidens of our race $ of sight? 
accustomed to be won without wooing.’ ‘‘My heart was heavy enough when he was 

‘“‘Now he was roused in his turn. There was} really gone, and yet pride did not fail me, or 
bitter irony in his voice. 3 hope cease to offer consolation. His voyage, I 
si se Ais have ~_ me of my mistake, ‘ knew, was not to be a long one, only six months. 

iss Thorne. will not press the subject $ Then, surely, he would come home. He would 
farther. True, I have loved you, and without : seek me. If he loved me as he had said, he 
you life must be poor and worthless to me; would not let a light word part us. Once or 
still, please God, I shall live it as a strong man $ twice I thought of writing him—just a line of 
should; or, if death comes, I shall meet him as : invitation, which should await him when his 
a brave man ought. When you choose to send’ ship came in—but I could not. My pride was 
for me I shall seek your presence again—never } not yet humbled sufficiently for that. When he 
before. There is the address of the firm in New : came I would be kind, and he should feel that I 
York, under whose care my letters will come. } loved him. I waited in confident expectation of 
Good-by.’ 3 that coming. 

‘‘He was gone. Mechanically I took up the } “Tt was past the time, at last, when I had 
business card he had laid on a little stand be-} looked for him. I could not stayathome. Sus- 
side me, and put it in my pocket. Then, scarcely } pense made me restless, I went over to call 
realizing what I had done, I stood and looked } upon his mother. 
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“ I suppose Robert will be at tia soon?’ ” “Tt was midnight at length. I heard the hall 
I ventured to say, during my visit, as carelessly ; clock strike as I sat alone awaiting my sisters— 
as I could. 31 only of all the house being awake. A sudden 

«**Not very soon, I am sorry to say,’ was her } impulse moved me. I had not thought, before, 
answer. ‘I had a letter from him last week. 3 of the silent, voiceless mirror. It occurred to 
He was in New York then, but only for a few 3 me, vividly as if suggested by another, to go 
days. He was going captain of his own ship ; and finish the spell, in trying which I had been 
this time, and, he had so much to see to, he} interrupted one year before. I rose deliber- 
thought he could not come home. It disap- ; ately, and taking the candle in my hand walked 
ay srnenbr sadly.’ , : ‘ a ; Saag ne esa There, standing be- 

**I left her soon after that. could not stay 2 fore the glass, I began combing my hair, and 
and talk indifferently. I had need to be alone. 3 repeating the words of the spell. What did I 
Now what would I not have given if I had writ- ; see? Not as before a maiden’s shape—my own— 
ten him the few lines of kindness and invitation } with tall, slight form, and golden hair falling 
my heart had dictated? Alas! nowI might lose : into dusky masses. I did not see myself at all. 
him utterly. I had no more room for pride or} Truly as I sit here, the turbulent, restless 
temper. They had met their death. I was as} ocean, roaring and foaming round Newfound- 
meek as the meekest woman that ever sought : land, was in that mirror’s depths. I had never 
és man’s feet for pardon. I began—it was a seen those shores—those rocks—no voice spoke 
strange thing to do, but I took pleasure in it— ; to me, and yet I knew them well. Toward them 
to make all my preparations as for a bridal. : Was driving a helpless ship, beguiled by fogs, 
No matter whether they were ever needed or } dismantled by storms. On its deck stood one 
not, there was a satisfaction in obeying him— 3 whose face I knew. He was giving directions; 
doing just what he had begged me to do, that § ; s ensuring the safety of others, so far as he could. 
night. A month before his vessel was expected ; I saw that in his eyes, on his brow, which said 
all was ready—my robe of gleamy satin, the } 3 that he had no care for his own—he would go 
misty lace of my veil, my ornaments, and my ; down with the ship. Suddenly as it came the 
necessaries—all which was fitting for a bride ; vision faded. A sullen roar as of retreating 
who came of a good old stock. Last of all 1} waters was in my ears. The mirror gave back 
wrote to him. My letter should be there in 3 only the room, with its cumbrous, polished fur- 
time. He should not come again and find no : niture—the young girl standing slight and still 
word of love or welcome awaiting him. 3 in its midst, with a candle in her hand. 

‘On the dumb, white sheet I poured out all ; “I knew then that vain had been all my 
my heart. I begged his forgiveness for the} attempts to atone for the sad past. I knew 
pride and passion which had driven him from ; Robert Ash was dead. It paralyzed rather than 
ce ks Ps 0 how ae I had loved him, 3 maddened me. eShesi ow into the sitting- 
and how long—how ready I was to accept my ; room as one ina dream. Soon my sisters came 
destiny at his hands, to go when and where he § ‘home. I let them in, and listened, with an 
should say, to follow him to the ends of the 3 apathy which doubtless they mistook for silent 
earth. ; interest, to their accounts of the lively evening 

**When I had sent it I felt happier. I could ; ’ which they had passed. I went ‘to bed and 
wait now—not patiently, though, but I kept my § heard, through all the November night, the 
ewn counsel. No one knew the fever which 3 3 north wind keening like a Banshee at my win- 
rioted in my veins. 3 dow—vainly trying to shut my eyes on a picture 

‘*And so the time went on, and it was Hallow- ’ which would not vanish. 
e’en. My sisters were at a merry-making in} ‘‘There was a week after that, in which I was 
the neighborhood, but I had no heart to go with ; silent, and waited. I do not think, in all this 
eon Pc for me to stay alone, and think ; time, I slept for one quiet hour. If I sank for 
of the home-coming which must be near at hand ; a few moments into a fitful slumber, it was only 
now—picture the manly face which would kindle : to hear the more plainly the rush and roar of 
into joy and ne gem over my letter; the : waters—to see the strong ship going helplessly 
strong arms which would hasten to enfold me, ? on—to its death. 
which should be my shelter all my life long; ‘At the week’s end came a letter. Mrs. Ash, 
the voice which would bless me, and call me by $ his mother, received it, and sent it over for me 
names whose tender meanings thrilled through § Sto read. It was from the second mate of the 
and through me their sweet promises of happi- } ‘ ship Hero, Capt. Ash, and was dated New York. 
ness. SIt told little that I did not know before. The 
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“NOW I 
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LAY ME 


ship, lost in the fog, driven by the tempest, , 
hurrying to its doom—had I not seen it? There 
were words, though, which, even in that agony, 
I was proud to read. When it became evident 
that the sole hope was in the boats, knowing $ 
that the accommodations would be insufficient ; 
for all, Capt. Ash, after providing for the women 3 
and children, had made the others draw lots for ; 
their chance. ‘My own post,’ he said, calmly, 
‘is to go with the ship.’ To the second mate, 
who was in command of the life-boat, he had 
given the address of his mother. ‘If you are 
saved,’ he had charged him, ‘write to her. Tell 
her that I died as her son should. I have no 
one else to mourn for me.’ 

“There was no message to me, I thought 
bitterly. How had she known that I had a$ 
right to read those tidings? I glanced at the § 
carpet at my feet, where had fallen unper- § 
ceived, as I opened the letter, the one so full § 
of hope and love which I had written to him. } 
Could he but have seen that, I thought, and § 
known how I loved him, I could have borne all. g 
The seal was broken. It had been forwarded } 
to his mother, and she, reading it, had known 
that another woman’s heart besides her own ’ 
would be darkened forever for the sake of her 3 
dead boy. I took up the mate’s letter again. 

‘‘He had seen Capt. Ash last, he said, as they 
stood away from the ship—on her deck, waving ; 
his hand, and shouting his last good-by to his ? 
men. He had gone down with the Hero. é 

‘‘Well had he said, one year before, that if 
death came hé would meet him as a brave man 
ought! I could be proud of my hero. But for 
me—what was left? He had not even known 
how I repented—how I loved him. In one hour 
my youth was dead. All that women ordinarily * 
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ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


“NOW I LAY 
BY EMILY 


Now I lay me down to sleep; 
Day with all its toils is done; 

Slumbrous spells begin to steep 
All my senses, one by one; 
And, until the rising sun, 

* Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

Down to sleep, sweetly sleep, 
Till the rising of the sun. 


“T pray the Lord my soul to keep;” 
Watching o’er my slumbering here, 
Through the night-time still and deep, 
Safe from every doubt and fear, 
From each danger lurking near, 
“T pray the Lord my soul to keep,” 
Still to keep, safely keep 
Me from every danger near. 


$ ment last as long as my life. 


: dirge. 


SLEEP.” 21 
hope for in life was shut out from me, forever. 
Never for me would be bridal robes, pure and 
white as hoar-frost—never tones of husband’s 
love—never murmuring voices of little children. 
Sitting there, my hands clasped on the letter, 
my future drifted slowly by me. My pride had 
wrought my doom—robbed me of all life had 
proffered, or fate held for me. 

“Then all grew blank, and only the rush of 
many waters was in my ears. It was weeks, 
after that, before I knew what forms were 
at my bedside—what hands ministered to my 
needs. When I rose from that couch of pain 
and lethargy, my face was what you see it now. 
All the color was blanched out of it, as out of 
my life. IL have hope, child, but not here. 
There is a land far beyond the sea and the 
There is no sea there, with 
the trouble upon it so that it can never be 
silent. I shall find him again there—he will 
know my love and my repentance. 

“I told you all this because I saw the evil 
spirit, the curse of the Thornes, looking out of 
your eyes. It is easy enough to sin against 
hope and love—but not always easy to atone. 
That is as God wills. For me He willed that my 
repentance should come too late—my punish- 
He is King of all 
Shall He not do what seems unto 


waves roaring. 


the earth. 
Him good?” 

Her voice died away like the last notes of a 
I looked into the mirror still, but her 
face was no longer beside me. They say her 
strength is failing rapidly. Thank God! She 
will go the sooner far beyond the dash of waves 
upon earthly shores. Robert Ash died a hero. 
She shall die a forgiven penitent. There is 
room for both there. 
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“Tf I die before I wake”— 
Death for us doth waiting stand— 
May no fears or tremblings shake, 
Though to lead me from the land, 
He, perchance, may take my hand; 
And, for our sweet Jesus’ sake, 
Gently, for His gentle sake, 
May He, may He hold my hand. 


“T pray the Lord my soul to take;” 
White-robed, with the harp and crown, 
Sweetest melodies to wake, 
Every earthly sense to drown, 
May He send His angels down; 
“If I die before I wake,” 
Upward flight with me to make, 
May Ie send His angels down. 





A NEW STORY OF CINDERELLA. 





BY FANNY CAPRICE. 





Hues Ex.iorr was at thirty still a bachelor, { some tea-table. A clerk, a traveling agent per- 
the natural consequence of being brought up, } haps, they received the fact of his existence 
from his orphan infancy, by an uncle who was : with well-bred indifference, and bowed their 
& professed woman-hater. 3 ; tressy heads, and bent their snowy shoulders 
Ze But Hugh was fortunately able to conform } S with cool courtesy that quite forgot him after 

‘is practice to his uncle’s preaching with little} supper. Banished to the back drawing-room, 
sacrifice, from the simple circumstance that his ; to the society of his host and a business con- 
standard of womanly perfection was so high. 3 versation, he could see them through a narrow 
Like Prince Zeyn Alasnam in the fairy tale, he $ vista between <a folding-doors, receiving “ even- 
sought for something too likely to keep him a ; ing company” in the front one. To his critical 
bachelor forever. A heart virgin and fresh; a} eyes, perhaps made severer by wounded self- 
mind bright, but unsullied by worldly thoughts; $ consequence and mortified vanity, the young 
a child-like faith in what is most sure to be | men who passed in array before him seemed 
faithless; a pure savor of goodness; an inno- : more than usually below the ‘“‘society” standard, 
cent, unquestioning trust and belief in every- and quite unworthy the attentions lavished on 
thing; a soul inexperienced and true as over : them by the silvery voices he heard in welcome, 
“eg sin oe br ao these among the trained } ‘and the tasteful toilets displayed before their 
and practised daughters of society, who were , languid eyes. But he remembered how often he 
prematurely old in the world’s ways as children, 3 3 had himself played the same role in a drawing- 
and never had a natural impulse; who smiled, ; room drama, and turned away his eyes in re- 
and looked, and moved, pretty wonders of art? solute avoidance of the subject, and in search 
that rivaled nature? And so Hugh Elliott ; of something more interesting. 
had remained faithful to his uncle’s celi-$ He had not far to look for a companion picture 
bate life, handsome and cold as Adonis, and ; of rather a contrast to this brilliant scene in the 
a te me egy founded on mien: figure of a young girl, an unobserved 

is wealth and good family. e young girls ; third occupant of the room, who was, like him- 
ealled him a monster of indifference; the fathers § self, a hidden but earnest spectator. She was 
of families ceased asking him out to tea: and: leaning forward, intent the sight; h 
his bachelor uncle died in the fullest paitin {whites ubaletad porn a> coniveyntng shining 
eae ee —o his tia tena his entire $ vista and the glories beyond, with just two 

alance at the great bank of Slocum & Co.,$ such wondering, wistful eyes as Cinderella 
without reserve or stipulation, to his ‘‘beloved : might have had, surreptitiously peeping at the 
nephew and namesake Hugh Elliott.” $ ball-room gayeties of her beautiful sisters. 
. ey ed pny re a and re a than ; el rete as me “ a ane Sea 

n hope of finding his ‘‘ideal woman,” the young } extended even to the graceful contour of her 
heir left his broad acres and ancestral mansion, ; head, the slender outline of her shape, and her 
and visited New York. Here he went, one even- 3 simple dress, which, though neither slovenly 
ing, in answer to an invitation, to the house of} nor scanty, was coarse, ill-fitting, and neglect- 
@ wealthy merchant, whose acquaintance he had $ 3 fully chosen, as beseemed the character. He 
made. 3 geven caught himself looking for the pretty 

He found that his appearance, contrary to} wonder of a foot that tradition gives the fairy- 
meee produced no marked impression on the } favored heroine; but his curiosity was baffled 

aughters of the house, and had leisure to re- 3 by the clumsy shoe that hid its symmetry or 
fiect on the difference made by the prestige of } beauty in mystery and leather. 
wealth and good blood that encircled it at home. ; But he could not help following her eager 
He might be handsome, bat he must be nobody, : gaze, or growing absent in the attempt to see if 
thought ‘the ladies—this modestly announced : her face corresponded with his fancy; and he 
commercial acquaintance of papa’s, who had so } was half-disappointed when a chance light re- 
brief a oe to the hospitalities of their hand-$ vealed it at last. It was a sweet and wistful, 
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but not a pretty face: the coloring faint and; pleasure into her expressive face. Not that 
vague; the features childish and immature; the $ there was any, question of romance and senti- 
nose of an uncertain shape that might straighten ; ment of love or lovers in the matter: the girl 
to a Grecian character, or arch into a Roman. { was a mere child, fourteen or fifteen at most, 
The lips alone were lovely, soft, delicate, and$ younger by character and education. Hugh 
arch; the eyes, beautiful beyond change, shift- ; Elliott was the first person who had ever 
ing in hue and varying in expression with long } seemed to take this interest in her, or ex- 
curled lashes and fair-veined eyelids.. Her arms} pressed it by look, and act, and word, as he 
were full of coarse sewing-work; but the needle 3 constantly did. He seemed to her the noblest 
lay idle, and the spool had rolled away, both {and handsomest of human beings, and if her 
completely forgotten, till the emphatic voice of pure young mind had ever opened to the follies 
the mistress of the house, in entering, roused ; and fancies of her sex, on these subjects, she 
her from her dream, and she came back to life $ would have thought it profanation to link such 
with a start and a sigh. ; ideas with his image, her benefactor, her hero, 
“An orphan child, sir, that we took to bring } her prince! 
up for charity’s sake,” she said, apologetically,; For him, he regarded her with a feeling the 
to her guest. ‘She usually sits here, with her : truest and deepest he had ever known, but as 
sewing, of evenings when we are alone, and has : far removed from any connection with love or 
no idea that her presence is not required in} marriage as her own: she was to him a little 
company. You ven please excuse her, sir. t princess in disguise, the heroine of a possible 
Cindy, you may go.” } fairy- -tale, the embodiment of the romantic 
Our hero sprang from his chair. ‘By no} visions of his boyhood; and if the thought 
meuns, madam; not on my account, I beg.” ; sometimes intruded that she might also realize 
And he made a gesture of detention; but the {in her pure, fresh nature, as yet undeveloped, 
child, lifting her eyes in one hurried look at} the lovely ideal of his later dreams, it was 
his face, and dropping them as quickly, was banished as soon as felt as selfish, absurd, sen- 
gone. ‘Cinderella herself,” he thought; ‘what; timental. ‘I am too old to be fancying such 
a most extraordinary coincidence!” : things now,” he said; ‘I am unworthy the 
It interested him so much, that he hardly} bright ideal of my youthful imagination, even 
attended to the apologies of his hostess. He if I could find her here. I could never link my 
lingered yet a few moments, hoping to see the $ own mature and saddened life to a fresh young 
household-fairy again, and was rewarded by creature like this, it would be a base sacrifice, 
her venturing back for the forgotten spool, ? and I should be base indeed to plan it.”” So he 
supposing he had joined the other guests. He ‘ persuaded himself that he was to be only her 
could see the blood burn in her clear cheek, as benefactor and father, and should be amply re- 
he kindly found and gave it to her; and he} warded, well contented, with dutiful regard and 
rightly conjectured that it was the first act of § : grateful affection. He somehow fancied him- 
courtesy or kindness she had ever received in $ S self very old; he wore his thirty years like fifty, 
that house. Thanking him with her grateful § 8 and gave himself elderly airs. He called Cindy 
eyes—for she was too much frightened to} : “my child,” and talked always to the elders in 
speak—she slipped away, and he took his { the room, and looked at them. 
leave. $ And Cindy, on her part, told him how her 
A fortnight later Mr. Elliott was still linger- : grandmother died a year ago, of consumption, 
ing in the city, and a daily visitor at the mer- ; leaving her an orphan, alone in the world, per- 
chant’s house, where he went, not welcomed, 3 fectly helpless and destitute, with nothing but 
yet not uninvited; but having made himself, in $ ‘ this little book of her own, she said, showing 
his quiet way, a habitue, that he might study the } : with tears, from her pocket, a little Bible. 
character and ponder .the destiny of this new$ ‘A better gift than the fairy godmother’s, my 
Cinderella, who always appeared during his § Cinderella,” thought Elliott. 
morning calls, when he was received, sans cere- ; She owned also that she often longed to mingle 
monie, in the family sitting-room, her childish with the happy young persons she saw, to talk, 
form just visible in the dim back-ground, hem- } 3 and laugh, and live with them, to wear such 
ming ceaseless towels, or toiling up the seams ; pretty garments, to have such shining hair and 
of mammoth sheets with patient industry and } ; fair white hands, to play such thrilling musie, 
unwearying sweetness, sometimes raising her } and sing such witching songs, to dance so grace- 
soft eyes to meet the look of kind interest that | fully, and move so easily, and be so loved and 
called a color into her delicate cheeks, and} admired everywhere; oh! she confessed, with 
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shame and weeping, if her grandmother could ; which she goes may be far poorer than the first 
but know how sinful and evil she had become, she knew, and is more cheerless and gloomy; 
she would think her long counsel and prayers $ she may leave comfort for poverty, the very 
in vain, and her dying present thrown away! sight of luxury and beauty forever; she may 
Such artless confidences and innocent peni- $ ‘have to work hard for her daily bread, to wear 
tence almost brought answering tears to the {sordid clothes, to live on scanty fare, to ex- 
fine dark eyes of her friend, and after one of : change comfort and respectability for obscurity 
them, he held earnest council with himself, and ; and loneliness; while the hero of the tale is but 
then went to the counting-house of his mer- ill-represented by a man, saddened, worn, un- 
chant friend, and offered to relieve him of all} attractive, who only asks a daughter to serve 
future trouble in the maintenance of the child g him, instead of a wife to love. A poor end to 
Lucinda, binding himself to become her legal: a fairy-story!—a poor prototype of one, and 
guardian, to support her handsomely, to edu- the heroine has but the offer of a poor palace 
cate her well, and provide for her welfare in 3 and a poor prince! What did the second Cin- 
case of his death. $ derella do?” 
“Your references?” said the merchant. «She went with the prince,” said Cindy, with 
He left them, and a few days later a note ¢ her hand in his. 
came from the principal one, saying, In the dark, old house, which the elder Hugh 
$ Elliott had made hardly more gloomy with his 
¢ funeral, a childish form flitted about and lighted 
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“Dear Srr—Mr. Elliott is well known to our ? 
house, and his position and family are among } 3 
the first here. He is able and worthy to assume $ bandheereteeagarse Mine Arce, sqapadh, seen ght seed 


the charge you name, and we will endorse his : ’ sweet face softened the grim portraits on the 
obligations to any EM § walls; her graceful figure rebuked the stern 


R 3 statues in their niches; her light step sent a 
espectfully yours, 3 
Stocum & Co.” $2°™ cheerful echo thrilling through the ghostly 
chambers; her little, busy hands altered their 
Similar answers from equally decisive au- ’ 2 heavy, cumbrous garniture to less awful shapes; 
thorities followed, and the Baynton family : ¢her gay, young life revived the languid old 
agreed to the stroke of fortune that had sud-$ house; her voice and smile were like air and 
denly befallen Lucinda. $ sunshine to its stately, silent rooms. Even Mrs. 
When all was ready except her consent, her : Prentice, the cross old housekeeper, could not 
new guardian called her to a private interview $ dislike the sweet little maiden who consulted 
in the parlor, and not to hurry or startle her her wishes so kindly, and paid careful heed to 
too much with news so strange and unexpected, : her advice and counsel; and she learned in time 
delighted her childish ears with the fairy-story { to forget the prejudice she had at first conceived 
of Cinderella, and showed his hidden, hitherto $ { against the child, when she saw her fall, weep- 
unsuspected love of romance, by interweaving $ $ ing wildly, into her benefactor’s arms in the state 
her own history with that of her illustrious ‘ drawing- room, on the night of their arrival, in 
prototype, in such an inextricable mingling of } the great shock and surprise of the coming 
truth and fiction, that no perceptions less deli- : ; shome. The innocent affection the girl openly 
cate, no mind less bright than hers would have $ ‘ displayed toward her guardian was still a cause 
disentarigled the facts, or understood them; but § S of dissatisfaction to the old housekeeper, “too 
she comprehended the whole in an instant, and} : young and handsome,” she thought, “for such 
stood before him all trembling, weeping, flush- § $a trust;” and she disapproved very strongly of 
ing, her face quite beautiful with love and grati- § ’ his orders for his protegee’s wardrobe, for which 
tude, her eyes more eloquent than the words ; ‘ nothing could be too rich and elegant—of the 
she strove to speak. $ beautiful presents he liked to make her, and 
“Hush! hush, my child!” whispered the $ S the mute but eloquent thanks with which she 
elderly benefactor, conquering the strange thrill 3 ; received them—of his bringing a foreign gov- 
of joy at his heart, ‘‘and pause before you an- ; erness into the house to teach the child French 
swer and decide your destiny. The first Cin- : and music, and of the feverish energy with 
derella went from a home of poverty, neglect, ; which she strove to please him by her rapid 
and misery, to a life of happiness and splendor $ § proficiency in all these refining studies—of her 
with a handsome young prince who adored her. ; hovering like a spirit around her guardian’s 
But in real life, the home she leaves is at least ¢ ; chair, and anticipating his wishes by a con- 
comfortable, the friends kind, the life she sees 3} stant, gentle ministry, as gracious and invisible 
around her brilliant and gay. The new home to ; as the air he breathed when he was present, 
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and of her restless wearying when he was ab- ; it!”—she would have laid her slender hand in 
sent—of the fervent love and gratitude she felt ; his again, and obeyed him—obeyed him as inno- 
and freely expressed in look and word, and of} cently, as trustfully, and as happily, in becom- 
her growing daily more womanly and sweet in} ing bound to him—by indissoluble ties—as his 
this favoring atmosphere. Worse than all, were 3 wife, as when she had followed him before, with 
the charmed evenings in Mr. Elliott’s brilliantly } unquestioning faith, to the new home he had 
lighted study, where his ward was taught to} offered her. And the Tempter had whispered: 
bring the tasks he superintended, and study 3 «Was it, indeed, such a sacrifice?” But he 
them with his help; while the foreign governess} had nobly withstood it—he had withstood it 
and the native housekeeper, like a mahogany } and gone forth alone. 
and an olive sphinx, silently potent with the} He had imagined that he alone felt sorrow, 
consciousness of possessing the great key of a} and that- it was only the shadow of the conflict 
riddle, sat opposite each other before the blaz-} in his nature that so moved and troubled hers. 
ing coal-fire, and played propriety with many } He did not dream that in this childish breast 
& protesting sniff. Both were too experienced { beat a woman's heart; that in her vestal soul 
not to see to what this delightful association { he had awakened a feeling as deep and fond as 
tended, or to recognize the titles with which} that which swayed his own; and, going away 
their master disguised, even from his own heart, § at last, with her little slipper in his vest, jest- 
the nature of the relation that was growing up} i ing, to cover his heavy heart, that when he 
between himself and his ward. Their sharp | came back to find her a woman, he should seek 
eyes saw the glow that rose into the girl’s clear} for his fairy princess, by that token, through 
cheek at the very touch of her teacher’s hand, } all'the seminaries of America, bringing with him 
the beautiful expression that softened his dark} the young prince. How should he know that 
face when it was turned toward her, and the; the childish Cinderella he left remained in 
conscious feeling that weighed down the droop-; stupor of silent sorrow, very womanly and 
ing lids of his eloquent eyes, when they encoun- } deep, weeping tears enough to have filled the 
tered the open, childish inquiry of hers; they ; conipetion slipper in her hand, and living, 
saw his silky curls fanned by her innocent } throwgh all those dreary years, with but one 
breath, as master and pupil bent together over $ thought, one purposs—to make herself worthy 
the same book, the fond, unreserved affection of him! She cultivated her talents that they 
of one, the deeper but more dangerous tender- } : might win his approval; she accomplished her 
ness of the other; they heard of the idle gossip § ’ mind that it might hold intercourse with his 
of the neighborhood, and on that hint they} own; she rejoiced in her growing beauty be- 
spake. Simultaneously with Cinderella’s pro- cause it might please his eye, and studied, with 
motion to long dresses, and the confining of her} more assiduous care than the anxious vanity it 
hair, now darkening to chestnut, under a silken { resembled would have given, to surround it 
net, she was sent away to the fashionable board- } with all the graces and adornments his station 
ing-school of Madame de Montanville, a Pari- } required; she tried to learn daily, from her little 
sian exile, who received carte blanche as to her ; Bible, how to be good enough to be worthy of 
expenses; and her guardian, painfully awakened } him, and how to pray for wanderers by sea and 
from his dream, lingered a few days in the } land; and so, innocently, unquestioning what 
altered house, and then sailed for Europe. 3 their relation would be, and divinely uncon- 
He had not realized how much the loving } scious of the nature of the homage she paid 
child he sent away had been to him until he } him, she waited, in the bloom of youthful 
lost her, and tried to fill the void she had left ; beauty, the coming of her prince. 
in his life in vain. There was no pleasure, in Mr. Elliott was long abroad, striving, as many 
all the wide circle his name and wealth opened} have done before him, to leave his private 
to him, so dear, so precious as that he had ex-} troubles where he obtained his passport, and 
perienced during the past year. He felt that the ; forget his own personality among new scenes 
occupation and interest of his life were gone. and faces. He even tried, it is thought, to 
True, he could bind to his life, by a word, his$ hush forever one clamorous murmur in his 
pupil, but she would, unconsciously, barter away { heart by introducing a new interest and a new 
the whole happiness of her future that his might } sorrow in its place. But the fairy talisman he 
be assured. If he had but said to her, on the} wore in his breast guarded it against all soft 
morning of departure, when he left her weeping influences; and the written scrolls, breathing a 
in the boarding-school parlor, ‘‘My child, come $ fervent language that he called gratitude, but 
back to my grim old house, and never leave : inspiring him with a vague feeling of happi- 
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ness and hope, came often enough to keep his 3 } Baynton’s family, and was once more its patient 
thoughts forever where they loved to linger, } dependant, 
and brought him nearer to the writer’s heart, ; He knocked at the well-known door, his heart 
while divided from her by miles of land and} beating wildly. A woman, whose figure was but 
sea, than he had been when looking in her true $ indistinctly visible in the dusky hall, opened it, 
eyes and holding her trembling hand, uncon- $ and ushered him into the little back-parlor he so 
scious of their language, still speaking to him § well remembered. He saw, by a single glance, 
through the exquisite, veiled tenderness of the 3 ; that the other rooms were brilliantly lighted for 
words he read. At last, in a fit of inexpressible § 3 company, as they had been when he first saw 
yearning—‘‘for home,” he said—Mr. Elliott 3 3 them; and he turned back to find that the girl 
came flying over the sunny plains of Italy, the } was regarding him by the bright glare of the 
fairy slipper tightly buttoned against his breast, : lamps, with her heart in her soft eyes. 
the fairy missives in his paletot pocket—past wd She wore a common chintz dress, but she 
balls and ballets of Paris, where Cinderellas ; wore it like a princess, and braids of glossy 
more earthly lie in wait for just such rich $ ; chestnut hair crowned her graceful little head 
Americans—past the stately homes of England, 3 3 most royally; her arms were bare and beauti- 
which he might have entered never to come: ful; her hands small and delicate; and his gaze 
forth a single man—over the broad Atlantic, 3 wandered confusedly from the exquisite little 
with plenty of pretty widows, on the ocean 3 foot, that peeped from beneath her dress, to the 
steamer, who strove to find the heart he was } : parted lips and watchful eyes. 
sapposed to carry somewhere about him. Un-| They met his suddenly, and Elliott sprang 
scathed through all these perils, he came at last 5 forward, with all the fire and passion of youth, 
back to America in the very climax of a money- $ and took the beautiful creature in his arms. 
panic that reached even his wealthy bankers, ; ‘*My poor little Cinderella!” he murmured. 
and quite unconscious that such troubles could; She lay upon his breast, radiant and smiling 
affect a hereditary prince. $ with perfect content. In that moment of hap- 
Mr. Elliott’s card went up to Madame de Mon- : piness she forgot all the pain of the past 
tanville, and she promptly appeared in answer. ; ’few months when his letters had ceased, his 
‘‘Monsieur is probably aware that mademoi- : bankers refused her teacher’s drafts, and, home- 
selle is not here?’ 3 less and deserted, she was fain to seek the only 
**Not here?” $ shelter open to her, and return to a life of ser- 
‘« Pas du tout. Monsieur has probably heard, $ vitude embittered by the taunts of her protec- 
also, of the financial embarrassments—in fine S tors. But her faith in him had never faltered; 
the non-payments, as regards myself, of the} she had awaited in poverty and patience the 
great bankers, the Messieurs Slocums, of whom ; coming of her prince, and this hour was her 
I do not receive the moneys for mademoiselle. ; reward! 
I confide in her; I show to her les circonstances} He meant to have come for her, as a parent 
le meme comme vous. She write to Monsieur et; for his child—he meant to have taken her little 
Madame Baynton, her relatifs distant, pour pro- } hand in his, perhaps, and left a fatherly kiss 
pose to lif with them while the absence of your- } upon her pure forehead, and gently welcomed 
self. They agree. Mademoiselle has resumed $ her to his altered home and fortunes; but the 





her position there, where she awaits the return sweet delirium of the moment had surprised 
of Mr. Elliott.” $ him, and he looked older and sadder by many 
“‘Why did she not go to my house?” ’ years when he remembered and released her. 


‘* Ah! monsteur, pas propre! Les jeunes demoi- ‘*Forgive me, my Cinderella,” he said, sadly; 
eelles must be tres careful! very! She ret “T had forgotten that you had eae from 
at present, the éoilettes of M’lles Baynton.” child to woman in all these years.” 

With concealed impatience Elliott paid the Her wistful eyes looked up to him through 
worldly old Frenchwoman, and, suppressing ; tears, just as they had looked when he parted 
indignation and reflection till a more conve-? from her in the boarding-school parlor, four 
nient season, hurried over to the city that con- { years before. ‘Never changed to you!” she 
tained his Cinderella. Arriving there, a few in- } had said to him then, and he saw it mirrored 
quiries at the old counting-house of Baynton & $ in their true depths now. He might have seen 
Weed convinced him that his ward, learning of $ too, had he been less noble and less fond, more 
his ruin, and unwilling to become a burden to g selfish and more vain, that the child’s heart was 
him, had returned to her former station—what- } in the woman, and that she was unchanged at 
ever that anomalous position might be—in Mr. 3 least in the fervent love she bore him. 
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He held her off at arm’s length then and } 

surveyed her, scanning her beautiful face that 
flushed and drooped beneath the scrutiny. ; 

“Is it really you then, my fairy changeling?” } ; 
he said, jestingly, to check the tears that gath- } 
ered in her eyes; ‘“‘let me apply atest. It is | 
only the true Cinderella, you know, that can § : 
wear the slipper!” 

He drew the little childish shoe from his 
breast. ‘Do you remember when you gave me } 
this, my dear, and I told you I would keep it } 
to find you by the token, and bring back the } 
prince with me?” 

“‘He has come,” she said, softly, just above } 
her breath, as she stooped and put it on. Her } 
eyes were cast down, or she would have seen } 
how her friend was moved by the simple decla- } 
ration—how pale, how altered he grew, how sad 
and desolate was the tone in which at last he 
spoke. 

‘I ought to be very glad—I am. You will be 
placed beyond the reach of circumstances affect- } 
ing my fortune, for many changes have taken } 
place besides yours. My own position is entirely 
altered.” 

“You are married!” she said, starting; she 
was very pale. 

‘““No, no; you misunderstand me,” he an- 


swered, ‘‘I am not married; I shall never marry, 3 
s 


I have no thought of it; you forget what I am, } 
& grave, sad man, old and care-worn, and un- } 
attractive.” 

He stopped; something in the thought seemed } ; 
to pain him; but her eyes went over his hand- } 
some countenance and elegant person, and dwelt } ; 
with a sort of gentle triumph on the face and } 
form he undervalued. 3 

“T meant to have spoken of something very ; 
different,” he hurriedly went on. ‘‘My bankers, ; 
it seems, are much embarrassed, I am probably } 
a@ ruined man. I had intended, my child, to} 
make your life a brilliant fairy-tale of happi- 
ness and splendor; I had educated you for 
wealth and rank; you have grown to be even } 
more beautiful, more enchanting than I hoped; : 
I meant to come home and introduce you toi 
the life you are fitted td enjoy, to make you } : 
happy, my fairy princess, worthy of a pines | 
indeed!” 

‘**T can never be that,” she murmured, through 
her tears. 

He leaned his head against the mantle with } 
a heavy sigh—the girl’s eyes followed him wist- 
fully, dwelling long on the noble, care worn 
face, every dear and well-remembered feature, 
aged and saddened since they parted—she went 
up to him, and weeping, gently laid her soft 
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hand on his arm, and whispered in a voice that 
thrilled his heart, 

‘Dear guardian, never mind the money. I am 
with you again, and I can help you. I knowa 
great deal now; I can teach, I can sing, and 
play, and draw, and earn more. Besides, I can 
: keep house, you know!” 

He looked down at her humble dress and soft 
white hands and sighed bitterly. 

“You have already suffered on my account 
more than I like to think of.” (And in con- 
firmation, the two shrill voices of the two beau- 
tiful and unmarried Misses Baynton were heard 
to summon Cindy to their toilet.) 

‘But this was not necessary, my child, you 
should have gone to my house, your guardian’s 
house.” 

‘*Madame said I must not,” she answered, 
with a deep blush. 

‘“‘And I cannot take you there then, I sup- 
pose; but I cannot leave you here, and you 
must be married from somewhere.” 

‘IT shall never be married, dear guardian; I 
shall stay with you, if you will let me.” 

«But your lover?” , 

“I have no lover; I have nobody but you in 
all the world.” 

‘‘But the prince—the prince, you said, had 
come?” 

She answered only with her wondering, beau- 
tiful eyes. Her guardian’s dark cheek flushed, 
and his heart beat high, but he said calmly, 

“I remember you used to call me the prince; 
; but, my daughter, you were a child then, you 
ought to be wiser by this time. Think of all I 
told you when [ adopted you, it is far truer 
now. Iam older, graver, sadder, harsher, less 
lovable even, and comparatively, if not actually, 
poor. Would you waste your youth and beauty 
by my side? for you are very beautiful, and will 
have many admirers. You are accomplished, 
and will shine in society; you are happy and 
young, you will attract those like yourself; you 
are gay and full of life, and fitted to enjoy the 
pleasures of the world, and you shall still enter 
it, for you will not be poor; when I adopted 
you, I settled a small part of my fortune inalien- 
ably upon you, so you will still have something 
to keep you above drudgery, and adorn your 
beauty as it deserves.” 

‘+I will not have it!” she flashed out. 

Tears were running down her beautiful cheeks, 
and her eyes were bright with love, not less than 
with indignation. He looked at her a long time, 
and at last a little light began to dawn upon 
this stupid man, in whom, with all manly attri- 
butes and graces, one essential element had been 
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omitted: strange to say he was not vain in the , brilliantly adorned and illuminated in honor of 
least! But here were signs the dullest might ; $ its owner’s return, and crowds of friends re- 
read, the humblest might accept; and, forgetting $ ’ sorted there to welcome him back again. Music 
fcrever his character of elderly guardian, Hugh 3 3 was sounding, and light was streaming through 
Elliott, with his handsome face transfigured with the spacious rooms, newly ornamented with a 
happiness, clasped his gentle ward in his arms. 3 princely magnificence, little in keeping with the 

“You will not have the money?” he whis- rumors that had obtained circulation of his 


pered, breathlessly. i threatened losses. The brilliant throng, hardly 
“‘No—never!” half-withdrawing herself. $ pausing to look or admire the thousand rich 
“And you will not leave me?” ; and tasteful objects near them, pressed on past 
“Not unless you send me away.” 3 the singing and shining tenants of the aviary, 
*‘Will you share it with me then?” the fountains and flowers of the conservatory, 
She raised her sweet eyes to his face, but he $ past priceless pictures, and gems of antiques, 
would not take their look in answer yet. ; and lovely statues, and curiosities beautiful as 


“Listen! With an old man, comparatively a : rare, to see something rarer and more lovely, 
poor man, who made a fatal mistake in taking } and a greater wonder still. For in the central, 
you from comfort to plunge you into poverty, ‘ stately room, rich with Tyrian-dyed curtains, 
after educating you to wealth and refinement. , and fragrant with the breath of orange-flowers, 
You are young, beautiful, rich, accomplished, } :in the burning blaze of light from the great 
made for a happier future than mine, saddened } chandelier, stood the bachelor master of the 
and ruined as it is. I ask you, will you share house, handsomer and happier than his friends 
it with me knowing all this? Be wise, remem- : had ever seen him, and, hanging on his arm, a 
ber I am no prince, my Cinderella!” 3 radiant and graceful creature, whose face and 

“You asked me all this once before,” she an- } dress eclipsed every beauty present. He pre- 
swered, clinging closer to his hand; ‘and I $ sented her'in due form. 
have no better words to answer now. As I said ‘*My ward, dear friends, and my wife!” 
then I must say again, I am not worthy; but if: So Cinderella really did marry the prince, and 
he will take me, I will go with my prince!” : what is perhaps as important—the prince’s 

A few days later, Mr. Elliott’s mansion was } bankers did not stop payment. 





- -REJOICE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Reysorce! ye vernal hills, rejoice! In melody, upon the breeze— 
From ev’ry tow’ring height The Lord, Jehovah, reigns! 
Pour forth aloud your mighty voice Rejoice! thou deep, resounding sea! 
To bless the “God of light.” ‘ 
In ev’ry rise and fall 


Rejoice! ye valleys crowned with heath, Sound forth thy chords triumphantly 
The cradles of the rills, To Him who governs all. 


“ ” 
That rest in “eilver peace” beneath Rejoice! ob, earth! With one accord 
The shadow of the hills. 
Thy mighty anthems pour, 
To bless our great Redeemer, Lord, 
Till time shall be no more. 





Rejoice! ye giant forest trees! 
Send out your vocal strains, 
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LINES TO A BRUNETTE. 





BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





Tue midnight of her silken hair 
Added new lustre to her eyes, 

As the dark Heaven reveals to sight 
The starry glory of the skies. 


A tinge of sunshine bronzed her blood, 
A woodland queen she seemed the while; 


My heart waved its red wings within 
The Indian Summer of her smile. 


The tropic glow upon her cheek 
Gleamed like a sparkling ruby there; 
Her full, orbed brow rose, like the moon, 

Out from the waves of raven hair. 
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IT WAS THE KIND WORD THAT SAVED HIM 





BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 





Tue car stopped, and a young man entered. ¢ young man, exchanged surprised and question- 
He did not look to be over twenty years of age. ; : ing glances. 

Glances were exchanged between three or four 3 3 **You haven’t called to see me for some time, 
gentlemen and ladies, from each of whom the } ; Charles,’ * said the lady. ‘How is this? Old 
young man.received a very cold nod. There ; ‘friends must not be wholly set aside for new 
was not so much as the ghost of a smile on 3 ones.’ 

any one of their faces; but rather austere re- “T have been neglectful, and I’m ashamed of 
proof. The new passenger flushed a little at ; it, Mrs. Elder,” was replied, and in a way that 
finding so many persons in the car with whom 3 showed the young man to be gratified by the 
he had some acquaintance, and all disposed to ’ manner in which the lady had addressed him; 
let him feel that he must keep at a distance. } ‘‘and I’m going to call very soon.” 

He sat down close beside a lady who had re- “How soon?” 

cognized him; but she did not address him a “This week, sometime.” 

single word, and rather leaned away from than ‘‘Why not say this evening? I shall be at 
toward him. home.” 

‘A pleasant morning,” the young man said} ‘‘This evening then, if it will be agreeable, 
to the lady. ; Mrs. Elder.” 

“Quite pleasant.” She did not do so much: ‘That’s right. It will be pleasant for me to 
as turn her head, but drew herself up with ; see your face again in my house, Charles. You 
the air of one who felt the remark as an in-  mustn’t neglect me so again, if I am getting to 
trusion. ’ be an old woman. I shall grow jealous of your 

The young man said no more, but sat very : younger and more attractive friends.” 
still, with a gradually clouding face, and aj ‘There is no occasion for you to be jealous 
severe, almost desperate expression passing } of any of my young friends, Mrs. Elder. They 
into his tightly closed lips. : can never take your place in my heart—never!” 

Conversation, which had been checked by his | The young man said this with evident feel- 
entrance, flowed on again. The gentlemen and 3 ing; then adding, as he arose, 
ladies talked cheerfully together; but no one $ “Good morning; I must leave you here.” 
addressed a remark to the young man, who, it’ And he made a sign for the conductor to stop 
was evident, had some taint of bad conduct $ the car. 
about him, which now erected a barrier pet “Good morning, Charles,” said the lady, 
tween him and former friends and acquaint-: kindly giving her hand at the same time. 
ances. ‘“‘And don’t forget that I am at home this 

The car stopped again, and this time a lady ‘es 
passenger entered. She nodded and smiled to$ ‘I shall not forget that, Mrs. Elder, you may 
most of those who had recognized the young $ be sure.” And without even glancing toward 
man, and then, taking a seat beside him and 3 the other passengers in the city railroad car, 
offering her hand, which he took, said, in a $ who had treated him so coldly, he stepped upon 
kind, interested voice, 3 the platform, and thence to the street. As the 

“How do you do, Charles?” $ bell sounded for the car to move on again, a 

The warm blood mounted to the boy’s face— * lady turned to Mrs. Elder and said, with a very 
he was only a boy, yet, unfortunately, with a } grave countenance, 
man’s freedom and self-confidence—as he an-$ ‘Are you aware how badly that young man 
swered, has been conducting himself of late?” 

‘“‘Very well, Mrs. Elder; thank you.” “TI have heard some things about him,” was 
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His eyes filled suddenly with light, and his replied, ‘‘that cause me great pain.” 
rigid lips parted with a smile as soft and gentle ; ‘‘Why, he was seen actually staggering in 
88 &@ woman’s. $the street no later than last week!” said the 


The other passengers, who had “cut” the * lady, in virtuous indignation. 
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80 IT WAS THE KIND WORD THAT SAVED HIM. 

“Poor boy!” Mrs. Elder spoke, in a tone of ; she trusted the lady would keep to her resolu- 
deep pity. re tion; but she forbore. 

«And worse than that! He has been seenin} As Charles Tilden, the young man to whom we 
company with persons of notoriously vicious; have referred, was going home in the evening, 
habits. The fact is, he is going to ruin as fast ; he met a young friend, who greeted him warmly. 
as his feet can carry him.” ‘*T was just thinking of you, Charley,” he said, 

“I hope not,” replied Mrs. Elder. ‘He may $ as they stood with clasped hands. ‘There's to 
have gone astray from weakness—poor, mother- { be some sport to-night, and you must enjoy it 
less boy!—not, I am sure, from an evil pro-} with the rest.” 
clivity. And now is the time to put forth a} ‘‘What kind of sport?” asked Tilden. 
hand to save him, instead of pushing him off; ‘Billiards first, and oysters and champagne 
coldly. Are all without sin—all without some { afterward—all just in your line.” 
sad memory of straying—that we visit a boy’s} ‘Who make up the party?” 
first evil ways in such stern, repelling displea- ‘‘Harrison, Reed, and Colton for three. Fine 
sure?” fellows, as you can testify.” 

“Conduct like his,” spoke up a gentleman,; Tilden was about yielding his assent to join 
“must be met with disapprobation. If you the party, when he remembered his promise to 
smile upon him, and tolerate him, as of old, he} call and see Mrs. Elder. Then there arose a 
will think his sin a light one; but if he dis-} debate in his mind as to which he should forego. 
covers, at once, that he must lead a good life or 3 The visit could be paid to Mrs. Elder on almost 
forfeit the approval and society of the virtuous, } any evening; but this convivial party must be 
he will be made fully aware, at the outset, of the ’ joined to-night, or not at all. The temptation 
loss or gain involved. I think, to speak freely, } to break his promise was strong. He liked bil- 
Mrs. Elder, that you did wrong to meet him in } liards; and oysters and wine were strongly allur- 
the free, kind way that you did, and invite him : ing to his sensual appetites, Still he could not 
to visit you as of old.” $ satisfy his mind that it would be right to break 

“Do you think an evening spent with me: his promise to Mrs. Elder, particularly as she 
likely to make him worse or better?” asked : appeared to be the only one of many friends and 
Mrs. Elder. : acquaintances who had not grown suddenly cold 

‘“<No worse, certainly,” was answered. $to him. As to the reason of this change he was 

“Yet he might spend the evening in com- : not in ignorance. He knew that he was ‘‘get- 
pany with those who could not fail to do him} ting a little astray,” as he mildly termed it; but 
harm.” ; flattered himself that any serious danger was 

“Yo.” $remote; and was rather more indignant than 

“T want no other argument in favor of what ; repentant at the mortifying ‘‘cuts” which he had 
I have done. It is in the quality of social life ; received from certain people who had once given 
which surrounds a young man that we must 3 him freely the entre of their houses. 
look, in the main, for the causes of his eleva-: ‘‘I believe,” said he, after standing silent for 
tion or depression. If, because of a single? a few moments, “that I am engaged for this 
wrong step—or for many wrong steps—taken ; evening.” 
in the blind heat of youth, we thrust him out § “I’m sorry for that, Charles,” replied the 
from virtuous associations, do we not make his ; other, in a tone of regret. ‘What is the en- 
return to right paths a thousand times more } gagement?” 
difficult? Depend upon it: these wandering § “I promised to call on Mrs. Elder to-night.” 
ones can be reclaimed much easier by the: ‘Oh! is that all? Hang Mrs. Elder! The 
attractive force of loving kindness, than by $ idea of a gay, young chap like you giving up 
the stern visitation of penalties, which they $ billiards, oysters, and champagne for an old 
may feel as disproportionate to the evil thing} woman’s company! That is what I call rich.” 
done.” ° 3 Mrs. Elder and the mother of Charles had 

‘He can never visit my house as of old,” $ been friends in girlhood, and their friendship 
said another of the ladies in the car, speaking 3 had continued a closely clinging bond up to the 
in an indignant manner. ‘The last time I had} hour of Mrs. Tilden’s death, which took place 
company, he was there, and became so much 3 nearly ten years before the period of which we 
intoxicated, during the evening, as to annoy} are now writing. Charles, who still retained a 
every one. I was really mortified at his con-} vivid recollection of his mother, knew of this 
duct.” 3 warm attachment, and the knowledge of it had 

It was on the lip of Mrs. Elder to say, that $ always served to draw him with something like 
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affection toward Mrs. Elder. He loved her with ; ment with them. They always leave the mind 
akind of filial love; for he always seemed nearer oppressed with a sense of wrong-doing, and a 
to the sainted one when by her side. Now, this { consciousness that something of true manhood 
light speech of his young friend, instead of }has departed. How is it in your experience? 
producing the effect designed, wrought wholly i Are my words true?” 
in the opposite direction. Charles felt shocked; An involuntarily sigh parted the lips of 
at hearing the name of Mrs. Elder spoken so } Charles Tilden as he answered, 
irreverently—and more particularly so at this : “They are true, Mrs. Elder—true in my case; 
time, when she, of all the old circle, was nearly ; I speak it with shame.” The young man lost 
the only one who still offered him her hand, or 3 his calm self-possession, and showed consider- 
spoke to him in the tones of kindness and wel- 3 able agitation. 
come. $ ‘It is not surprising then, Charles, that you 
“I shall keep my promise to Mrs. Elder,” he : grow sadder as you grow older,” said Mrs. 
answered, firmly. ’ Elder, speaking with even a tenderer interest 
“No! You’re not such a fool as that,” said } than before. ‘Your experience is that of every 
the other, coarsely. $ young man who has gone one step astray from 
“Yes. Just such a fool, if you will,” replied } the right path. The evil that entiges with its 
Charles Tilden. ‘‘My word is passed to Mrs. offer of wild pleasure in the present, has no 
Elder, and it shall not be broken.” 3 opiate to dull the pain of self-consciousness 
“Thank God!” said Charles, as he walked } after the brief excitement is over.” 
away, and the recollection of two or three even- 3 The face of Charles was very sober. True 
ings, like the one in view, came vividly to his words were reaching him with convictions. He 
mind—‘‘thank God that I had sufficient resolu- } saw in the light of another mind that was help- 
tion to say no! I do not think the way just} ing him to a clearer vision. Vice looked more 
safe for my feet. More than once, already, have $ hideous in his eyes, and more to be dreaded than 
I slipped in this way—slipped and fallen into Sit had ever done; and virtue more beautiful and 


the mire.” $ more to be desired. 
And he drew a deep breath, with a sense of} ‘Suppose you were on a journey,” said Mrs. 
relief. 3 Elder, ‘and were to miss your way, and get 


“Ah, Charles, it is pleasant to see you here 3 into a road that seemed at first parallel with 
again,” said Mrs. Elder, with the blandest of } the right one, but which gradually turned until 
welcoming smiles, as she took the young man’s : it ran in the opposite direction. When would 
hand that evening. ‘Your mother’s son must ; the return be easiest? After the first few steps 
not desert an old friend. How have you been; had been taken; or, after you had moved on- 
during these many weeks?” ; ward for a great while in the wrong direction?” 

“About as well as usual,” replied Charles. ; ‘«Easiest after the first few steps, of course,” 
But Mrs. Elder, whose eyes were reading every } replied the young man. 
line of his face, missed something from his : “Ttis just so in the journey of life, Charles,” 
countenance; and she also missed something {said Mrs. Elder, with impressive earnestness. 
from his voice. 3 «The longer your feet abide in the wrong way, 

“As happy as usual?” she asked. : the harder will it be to return. The first few 

The question, altogether unexpected, made } steps may be easily retraced; but if you get 
Charles drop his eyes to the floor. Looking once involved in the mazes of an evil life, you 
up in a moment, he answered, < will find it) hard—nay, almost impossible—to 

“No; not so happy as I have been. Is it § extricate yourself. See what difficulties you 
different with any, Mrs. Elder? Do we not 3 have already encountered!” 
grow sadder as we grow older?” 2 “IT have encountered no difficulties, Mrs. 

“Not if we grow wiser and better,” she re- ; Elder,” said the young man. 
plied. 3 “You forget,” she answered. ‘When the 

He looked down to the floor again; but made; virtuous turn from us coldly, and refuse to 
no reply. $let us associate with them; is not that a great 

“At your age, Charles,” said Mrs. Elder, }hindrance? Does it not push us beyond the 
“when the feelings are warm, the appetite keen } attractive power of good, and make the attrac- 
to relish every indulgence, and reason not firmly S tive power of evil stronger? You must have 
seated on his throne, there are few who do not $ felt this already, Charles; for I know that more 
fall into seme excess. But it is a law of our } than one circle of the virtuous has been closed 
being, that excesses of any kind bring punish- § against you.” 
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WE PLUCK THE BEAUTEOUS ROSES. 
The young man’s face crimsoned. >: ‘*What young men?” asked Charles, with an 
‘*I do not wish to hurt or offend you, Charles,” $ instantly flushing face. 
continued Mrs. Elder. ‘I am only trying, as} ‘Reed, Harrison, Colton, and John Warfield,” 
best I can, to make you see upon what danger- } was answered. 
ous ground your feet are standing. When once ; ‘‘I’'ve heard nothing of it, sir. What hag 
you comprehend this, I am certain you will start { happened to them?” 
back with a shudder of fear. Already there is} ‘They were on a drunken frolic last night, 
@ shadow on your good name. Even as your} when one of them insulted a lady, and was 
feet stepped over the threshold of manhood, you knocked down by her husband. He was knocked 
let a stain appear on your garments, and it has 3 down in turn; but, recovering himself, he struck 
been made visible to many who will not fail to : one of his assailants, and broke his arm. The 
point it out, unless speedily removed. Wash it $ final result was, an arrest of the four young 
off, my dear young friend!” 3 men by the police, who will have to give bail 
‘*My wise, good, true friend!” said the young } this morning for their good behavior and ap- 
man, catching at the hand of Mrs. Elder, and $ pearance at court. Two of them, Colton and 
showing strong emotion, ‘‘I seem to hear in $ Warfield, will lose their situations, I know; and 
your voice the voice of my mother! And I : the same result will follow, no doubt, in the 
will take heed to the warning words you have $ other cases. If either of them had been in my 
spoken so kindly—even as my mother would $ employment, we would have parted company 
have spoken them. It was a good Providence $ here.” 
that sent you into that car to-day. I was hurt 3 The employer of Charles Tilden did not know 
and indignant, and growing hard and desperate : why his clerk’s face turned so pale. 
under the cold repulsion with which the persons ‘‘You were not with them, I hope,” he said, 
you saw there treated me. Your face, smiling } as a sudden suspicion crossed his mind. 
on me as of old; your kind voice; the earnest; ‘No, sir.” And Charles looked at him steadily, 
pressure of your hand; the warmly urged invi- 3 “I spent the evening with Mrs. Elder.” 
tation to visit you, restored me to better feel-$ ‘‘ Ah!” the employer’s countenance lighted up 
‘ ings. It was in God’s mercy that I promised; sagain. ‘You could not have been in safer com- 
for, as I walked homeward this evening, a 3 pany.” 
temptation came in my way, which, except for} ‘She is a true, good woman, sir,” replied 
my promise to you, could not have been resisted. Charles, speaking with more feeling and free- 
It can, I trust, have no power over me again; : dom than usual; ‘‘and the early friend of my 
for, through your clearer eyes, I see my danger } mother.” 
as I never saw it before, and stand, appalled,on; ‘‘If she is your mother’s friend, visit her 
the very brink of an abyss, into which a single; often,” was kindly answered. ‘Next to a 
step might at any moment have plunged me.” °} mother, is the mother’s friend.” 
The young man wept, and in his tears Mrs.$ ‘Oh! what an escape!” said Charles Tilden, 
Elder saw rainbows of hope. : speaking to himself, as he turned away, shud- 
“Charles,” said the employer of Tilden, as the } dering inwardly. ‘‘And it was a kind word 
young man came into the counting-room where ; that saved me. Had Mrs. Elder treated me like 
the latter was seated, the next morning, ‘‘I think { the rest, I would have been overtaken in this 
you are acquainted with the young men who é evil and lost. But, God helping me, I will get 
are so disgracefully exposed in to-day’s paper.” $ back into the right path and never leave it.” 
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WE PLUCK THE BEAUTEOUS ROSES. 





BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





WE pluck the beauteous roses fair 
From off their parent stem, 

Yet never cast a thought that wo 
Must perish too like them; 


Ah! like the roses, fair and frail, 
Are we upon this earth; 

Some live their little season out, 
Some wither at their birth; 


And as we mourn the faded buds 
That on our pathway lie, 

We seldom think they’l! bloom again 
Beneath a Summer sky. 


But as their bloom again to them 
By Summer skies is given; 

So we shall rise above death’s waves 
And live again in Heaven. 
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THE MURRAYS OF MURRAY HOUSE. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF “‘KATE AYLESFORD,” ‘‘THE OLD STONE MANSION,” ETO. 





[Eutered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
I. HOW THR NEWS OF LEXINGTON CAME TO TOWN. , riding-whip, with which he switched his boot 
Eiguty-skVEN years ago, at which period our $ impatiently. Of a medium size, lithe in figure 
story begins, Philadelphia was not the vast { yet muscular, with a frank, intelligent, and cul- 
metropolis itis now. But it was, nevertheless, ; tivated countenance, and wearing his dress with 
the largest city in the colonies. Its commercial ; that air of easy unconsciousness which distin- 
enterprise, its central position, its wealth, and guished what were then called the gentry, he 
the refinement of its inhabitants, gave a pre- 3 attracted very general attention. 
eminence to it which was universally acknow-: ‘My good man,” he said, stopping, and 
ledged. It was also, what it has continued to} blandly addressing one of the crowd, whose 
be, the handsomest of our cities. Its wide { leathern apron and shirt sleeves bespoke him 
streets, stately dwellings, and long avenues of 3 a mechanic, for at that day, even in America, 
trees, were the boast of its inhabitants and the $ the dress almost invariably betokened the rank 
admiration of strangers. in life, ‘can you tell me the truth of this news? 
The morning was oné in the latter half of } The stupid hostler, at the Black Bear, whereI . 
April, and though the hour was early, the whole $ left my horse but now, says there has been a 
male population seemed to be in the streets. S battle, in which our side lost a dozen or so men 
Something of unusual importance evidently had $ and the red-coats a hundred; but he doesn’t 
occurred. Men stood talking in groups, with } know which won.” 
animated gestures, or hurried almost breath: 3 The person addressed seemed to hesitate in 
lessly along, stopping now and then, where they 3 what words to answer, when a by-stander, who 
met acquaintances, to discuss the news. At the; looked like a respectable shop-keeper, inter- 
corner of Fifth and Chesnut streets, near the : posed. 
State House, a dense crowd had collected, which; ‘‘I can tell you the full truth, sir,” he said, 
quite blocked up the highway. This crowd, ‘‘for I heard it read out, at the Coffee House, 
however, did not seem intent on any one person: $ 3 not ten minutes ago. There’s been a fight, and. 
no orator was addressing it as a whole; but it$ the patriots have whipped.” 
was divided into a dozen, or more, groups,each$ ‘Thank God!’ ejaculated the young man; 
listening to a different version of the intelli- } and he added eagerly, “where did it happen?” 
gence, or canvassing its engrossing import. Oc-3 ‘‘Ata place called Lexington, a few miles out 
casionally a rush would occur, as if a one portion : of Boston. You see, sir, the British had word 
of this crowd had suddenly caught word of some- } ’ there was arms and powder hid away at Con- 
thing, in another part, which it desired to hear. 3 cord, and so they sent a secret expedition, the 
Additions, every moment, were being made to: other night, to destroy them. But the patriots. 
the mass, and from all directions. _Heaving and $ in the city, Adams, Hancock, and the rest, got 
tossing, a low hum rising from it pan A ¢ word of Gen, Gage’s design, ond hurried off the 
a hum which deepened and grew angrier every 3 news to the folk in the country. The people 
moment, it looked to the spectators, who watched 3 rose, every man taking his gun, to drive back 
it from the neighboring windows, like a vast ; the red-coats. Just as day broke, the grena- 
ocean, gradually being lashed into fury by as diers reached Lexington, where they saw a 
rising storm. : dozen or so of our minute-men hastily get 
It was at this point of time that a young man, ; together on the green. Major Pitcairn, who 
apparently about twenty-two years of age, came ; led the grenadiers, cried out to his soldiers to 
walking briskly down Fifth street, looking curi- fire——” 
ously about him, in search of some acquaintance § ‘s And did they fire?” 
of whom he might ask an explanation of this; ‘‘They did, sir.” 
tumult. He wore a horseman’s coat, and was ‘‘What? On unresisting men, without pro- 
booted and spurred, as if he had just alighted ; 3 vocation?” 
from the saddle. In his hand he carried a light $ The eyes of the young man flashed as he 
Vou. XLI.—3 "88 
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spoke, and he grasped his riding- whip convul- } disheveled, his ruffles rent, his coat nearly torn 
sively, as if, were it a sufficient weapon, he} from his back. Close at his heels, and rapidly 


would have liked to annihilate the enemy at a 
blow. 

‘Yes, sir, and killed several.” 

‘Did our men make a stand?” 

“They discharged a volley, and then, finding 
they were overmatched, retired.” 

“They fired back, did they? Huzzah!” 


$ gaining on him, was the infuriated crowd, its 
2 hoarse cries of ‘‘Hang the traitor,” lending new 
$ terrors to his flight at every step. 


For the fugitive was plainly in mortal fear. 
His countenance was perfectly livid, and as he 
3 glanced around, in hopes to find a protection, 


3 and met everywhere the same hostile scowl, his 


The exultation of the speaker communicated } eyes grew more and more distended. Once or 


itself to the crowd, which broke into a huzzah 
also. 

“Yes! huzzah,” said the young man, “they 
boasted that they’d march, with a regiment, 
from one end of our country to the other. 
They’ve found out their mistake by this time.” 

«The red-coats,” resumed the narrator, ‘‘ hur- 
ried on to Concord, where they tried to destroy 
the stores; but the whole country was up; they 
found themselves surrounded; and they began 
a quick march to Boston. Our men hung on 
their rear, like hornets whose nest has been 
attacked, firing all the while. From behind 
barns, trees, stone-walls, and hedges, they blazed 
away, bringing down a red-coat at almost every 
shot. Old men and young boys, snatching mus- 
kets, joined in the chase. Half-way back to 


Boston, a couple of regiments came out to help 


the red-coats, or they would all have been made 
prisoners. As it was, they got off safe, except 
their killed, who were a hundred or more. 
minute-men followed them up to the last, and, 


as they went into Charlestown, played ‘Yankee } 


Doodle’ after them.” 

‘‘Well done,” cried a sturdy smith, in the 
crowd. ‘And we'll hammer it well into ’em 
before the fight’s over.” 

«This is important news,” said the horseman. : 
“You are certain it is true.” 


‘ 
Our } 


twice he looked behind him, as if thinking to 
double on his pursuers, but the numbers swarm- 
ing from every door and cross-street intimidated 
him. At last he spied the horseman. A sudden 
gleam of hope shot into his eyes. He rushed 
behind the young man, whom he seized by the 
arms, and whose person he interposed as a bar- 
rier between himself and the mob. 

With a sudden jerk, however, the horseman 
threw off the fugitive. 

“Oh! sir,” cried the man, ‘save me.” He 
was whiter than any sheet, and tried to cling to 
3 his protector. 
$ .“ Hands off then,” answered the other, sternly, 
and with a quick motion of his arm he threw the 
fugitive behind him, while, at the same time, 
}he backed closer toward the wall. ‘And now, 
my men,” and he turned to the pursuers, “what 
3 is the matter?” 

3 **Matter!” cried the ringleader, ‘please your 
honor, there’s matter enough. He’s a tory, a 
’ tory spy. He says we Yankees are cowards, 
and that Adams and Hancock ought to be hung.” 

“Did you say that, sir?” asked the young 
; man, turning to the trembling wretch; and he 
3 ‘added in a whisper, ‘‘I believe I have met you 
’ before: you are Mr. Mountfort, an Englishman; 
3 3 but are you mad to talk as you do on a day like 
N S this? ” 





Ss 


3 


The shop-keeper was about to reply, assuring } ¢ “For God’s sake,” cried Mountfort, not heed- 
him that the narrative was correct in every par- } ing this remark, “tell them anything: they'll 
ticular, which, indeed, ét was in the main, when } believe you, they won’t believe me. They'll 
a wild shout was heard up Fifth street, followed } tear me to pieces.” 

‘by that indiscriminate hurrying of feet which; This colloquy, rapid as it was, had not tended 
accompanies any sudden excitement in a large ; to appease the wrath of the pursuers. They had 
mob. In an instant, the thoroughfare in that ’ drawn back, for a moment, but were now ad- 
direction, which had been comparatively de-{vancing again threateningly, and from their 
serted, swarmed with men and boys, some in ; angry cries and angrier gestures, it was evident 
their shirt sleeves, some hurrying on their } they suspected the horseman to be a confederate 
coats as they ran. Windows were thrown up, } of the fugitive. The original crowd also ap- 
yells rose on the air, nearer and louder came ; peared to be fast coming to the same conclu- 
the tramp of the angry crowd. The object of ; ’ sion. Things began to look critical. 

this sudden commotion was not long in reveal-} Down with them both!” shouted the ring- 
ing itself. About six paces in front of the fore- } leader, springing forward and aiming a ter- 
most of the mob, a young man, dressed in the ; rible blow at the horseman. “I warrant they’re 
height of the fashion, was seen running as if} spies.” 


for his life. His hat was off, his powdered hair ; ‘«Stop a minute,” answered the latter, warding 
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off the assault with a dexterity which showed 3 ringleader, shaking his fist threateningly in 
he was a perfect master of the art of self- $ Mountfort’s face; **we heard him say so him- 
defence; and, drawing himself proudly up to ; self; didn’t we, fellow-citizens? He swore he 
his full height, he added, in a clear, ringing} wished he’d been at Lexington to kill some of 
voice, that rose, like a battle-trumpet, over all * the patriots there. Bring him out, I say; bring 
the tumult, ‘is there no one here who knows him out.” 
me to be a good man and true?” This address had nearly changed the temper 
Searcely had he ceased, when the brawny of the mob again. A rush was made on Mur- 
smith, of whom we have spoken before, elbowed } ray and his defenders, who, for a moment, were 
his way through the crowd, and interposed be-} borne back by the impetus. Cries of “Bring 
tween the horseman and his assailants. 3him out, bring him out!” were heard on every - 
“«Ay, that do I, Master Murray!” he cried, side. 


and, as he spoke, he bared his bronzed, Her-{ But again the voice of Murray rose above 
‘And $ the uproar. 


eulean arm, and faced the ringleader. 
; «For God’s sake,” he cried, leaping on a step, 


as for you, Jim Barret, you ought to know 

better.” where he could be seen by all, while the smith, 
‘Don’t mind a word he says,” interposed; with a dozen determined followers, formed a 

one of the assailants. “I know the young} dense phalanx around Mountfort, ‘don’t let us 

game-cock: he’s young Murray of Murray ; disgrace ourselves on a day like this, which has 

House; his father’s as arrant a tory as lives; < made us a nation rT 

and so is he.” . “So it has. Hurrah!” cried the smith, at 
“You’re a liar, Jack Floyd!” retorted the : the electric thought; and cheers rose, instanta- 

smith, turning on the speaker; ‘‘and you know 3 neously, from the crowd, in response. 

it. Take that.” As he spoke, his knotted arm 3 ‘“‘Which has made us a nation,” repeated 


s 
s 


shot straight out from the shoulder, and the} Murray, seeing the advantage he had gained, 
man went down like a stunned ox. ‘And now, } his eye kindling and his form dilating, as he 
sirs,” continued the smith, looking around as if} surveyed the crowd. ‘We boast that we arm 


ready for all comers, ‘you know I’m a man of $ to resist a lawless tyranny. Let us, therefore, 
my word, and I say that I’ll answer for Mr. respect law ourselves. This gentleman has a 
Murray. Why, hasn’t he been coming in, all : right to his opinion. It is a poor one, as we all 
winter, twice a week, rain and shine, to drilla’ know.” Here there was a general laugh, and 
company? You know it to be true, Hal Smith, 3 Murray sew that his point was secured. ‘But 
for you’re one of the party; and you, Sam } till he reduces that opinion to deeds, we have 
Jones; and you, Bill Wilson.” $no right to interfere with him. When he does, 

The persons, thus singled out from the specta- ; if ever he does, I'll be the first man to meet 
tors, answered in the affirmative, and, seeing the 3 him as anenemy. Meantime, here’s a trifle to 
peril of their captain, pushed their way to the } drink success to the good cause.” He finished 
front and rallied around the smith. $ 


“But if Master Murray is a true man,” } 
growled the ringleader, eying him sullenly, as 
a bull-dog regards the victim from whom he ’ 
has been torn, ‘the other isn’t. Let him give : 
the villain up. No patriot would defend a} 
spy!” i 

‘‘There’s sense in that,” said the smith. : 
“Here, come out, you varmint,” and he seized 3 
Mountfort by the collar, ‘and don’t stand shak- 3 
ing like a rat in a trap.” 

But Murray interposed. ‘This gentleman is ; 
mine,” he said, putting back the smith gently. § 
“He has fled to me for protection, and I will 
defend him with my life, if necessary. He is 
almost a stranger to me. But I have met him $ 
at the house of Mr. Dickinson, whom you all 
know of, and who, I suppose, can answer for 
him, that, at least, he is no spy.” 

“But he’s a Britisher,” angrily retorted the 





by throwing a guinea on the ground. 

‘By the Lord! he speaks like a lawyer,” 
cried the smith. ‘That couldn’t be beat, boys, 
could it, by Dickinson himself?” 

Such also appeared to be the opinion of the 
majority of the crowd; for when Murray, on 
ceasing, stepped down, and, drawing the arm 
of Mountfort within his own, proceeded to 
leave the spot, followed by the smith and his 
little band of recruits, the throng gradually 
made way before him. Even the ringleader 
offered no further hostile demonstration. The 
guinea had fallen directly at his feet, so that he 
could not but pick it up; and having picked it 
up, he eyed it wistfully, for a moment, and irre- 
solutely; but the temptation was too great; ~ 
and muttering a few inarticulate words, which 
sounded like harmless threats of future ven- 
geance, he gave a look of intelligence to his 
followers, and moved off toward a tavern, which 
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stood in sight, followed by a score, or more, of 3 doors and windows, and surmounted by an 
the worst members of the mob. $ ornamental balustrade above the eaves. It was 
When Murray had finally extricated himself altogether one of the finest structures of that 
rn — sneaiens bord a re we! ; day in the colonies, and is even yet a stately 
ad wa or about a block, he let the arm of} dwelling, vastly more imposing than the sub- 
his companion drop, as if there was contagion $ urban residences of gingerbread Gothic, which 
in the touch. at present surround it. 
‘This is Sixth and Chesnut,” he said, ores The owner of Murray House, at the time of 
“We part here.” which we write, was a widower in his sixtieth 
Mountfort hesitated a moment. He did neti? : year. Major Murray, for he had served in the 
’ like to thank a colonist for his life, but there 3 old French war, was emphatically a gentleman 
was no alternative. of the ancient school. Dignified and formal, 
**You saved me from being murdered,” he 3 yet the soul of courtesy, he belonged to a type, 
stammered. ‘If ever the fortune of war should } which, in its perfection, has long since passed 
give me an opportunity, I shall take pleasure in 3 away. He was proud of his birth; for the 
requiting the obligation. As I am now a cap- } Murrays, as every genealogist knows, were once 
tain in his majesty’s foot, we may meet in battle : kings of the Isle of Man. He believed, in his 
before long.” ; secret heart, that few families were as good as 
‘I hope we may,” answered Murray, giving ; > his own. In his political opinions he verged to 
him his hand on it, ‘and I'll keep my word. $ ’ the extreme of what was then called toryism. 
You owe me no gratitude, and when me meet, 1; That the few were born to rule, and the many 
shall give no courtesies, and will accept none.” : to serve, was an axiom which he considered 
**As you please,” said Mountfort. ‘But I : indisputable. There was but one article of his 
shall get away from here, at once. When a low $ creed beside, indeed, which he held with equal 
rabble won’t let a gentleman and an officer say § 3 tenacity, and that was that the Murrays were 
that his sacred majesty, God bless him! is right ; foremost among those possessed of this divine 
in this quarrel, it’s time to go.” S right of ruling. 





> get neg 


“TI should think it was,” replied Murray, } The only other member of his household, 
sternly. ‘Nor is it safe to say that before { with the exception of his son, was an unmar- 
others than what you call the rabble.” And he; ried sister. Gloriana Murray was now an old 
put his hand meaningly to his side, where the } ; ’ maid of fifty. We cannot better describe her 


sword was usually carried. % ’ than by saying she was a feminine type of her 
“I beg pardon,” said Mountfort, coloring, “I } ‘brother. The same pride of race, the same 
meant nothing personal.” {contempt for everybody not belonging to the 
“One word, then,” answered Murray. ‘You; 3 gentry, which marked Major Murray, distin- 
and yours, for years, have been insulting this $ 3 ; guished her also; only, in her case, these senti- 
people, calling them cowards, base-born pea- $ : ments were softened by the native kindness and 
sants, and everything else that you considered } sweet charity, which always accompany a true 
opprobrious. At last, you finished your ini- : woman. 
quity by firing on a few of them, who were § The remaining member of the family was the 
almost unarmed. Now prepare for their ven- ; son, to whom the reader has been already intro- 
geance! And as for their anger at you, remem- : duced. We prefer leaving him to speak and act 
ber that if I, or any other person, had been half; : for himself. 
80 insolent to one of your London mobs, not all; Miss Murray, attired with scrupulous care, 
your gentlemen combined could have saved me } as became a descendant of kings, was sitting in 
from their brutality. Good day, sir—till we $ the wainscoted and carved north parlor, on the 
meet again.” ; day on which our story opens, when her nephew 
Pronouncing these last words significantly, : : entered, booted and spurred, and heated as if 
he turned on his heel, leaving the British officer : from a rapid ride. 
too astonished to answer in season. 3 The proprieties of life were so strictly ob- 
$ served, in this aristocratic mansion, that the 


II, THE MURRAYS OF MURRAY HOUSE. ; advent of the young man in this attire be- 
Tue Murrays of Murray House had lived, ; ; $ tokened something unusual. Accordingly, the 
from father to son, for nearly three genera- ? lady looked up, with some surprise. 
tions, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. Their ¢ ‘‘What has happened, my dear Hector?” she 
mansion wagja large, double house, built of; said. 
dressed stone, with elaborate pediments to the} Hector, who had just galloped out from the 
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city, and who had sought his aunt immediately, ; have a voice in governing themselves. If, then, 
told the news. they are outvoted, they will submit. Repre- 

«Dear me, dear me!” cried his aunt, wringing ; pon ahaa we are told, is ne birthright of ame 
her hands, ‘‘and so the rebels have really dared ’ Englishman; and surely, in coming to America, 
to fire on his sacred majesty’s troops. How : we did not surrender that right.” 
shocking!” ; «But these people, most of them, are common 

“Shocking, my dear aunt? I think it is} work-people, peasants, mechanics, servants, who 
glorious. Who’ll say now Americans are cow- do not know, half as well as the king does, what 
ards?” is good for them.” 

‘Don’t let my brother hear ydu talk so,”} A smile rose to Hector’s lips, in spite of the 
replied his aunt, dropping her voice to a whis- ; solemnity of the occasion. 
per, and looking cautiously around as if she} ‘*My dear aunt,” he said, ‘‘you forget we are 
feared the very walls would betray her nephew. } living in the eighteenth century, and not in the 
“I have long seen your unaccountable leaning } fourteenth. The day for the few to govern, by 
toward rebellion, Hector 4 pretended divine right, is gone; and whatever 

“It is not rebellion,” said Hector. “It is 3 else may happen, it will never return.” 
resistance in a holy cause.” 3 “Oh! my poor, misguided Hector, this is 

Miss Gloriana, who could not have been more $ sheer infidelity. What says the Bible? ‘Honor 
shocked, if she had been told that Cromwell was : the king.’ Atheism and rebellion are one.” 

a patriot, and Charles the First not a martyr, ; ‘‘The Bible, as I read it, aunt, is fervid, from 
lifted up her hands and remained silent. } first to last, with the great truth of the brother- 

‘‘Weil, we will not argue the matter,” said ; hood of man. It teaches continually that all 
her nephew. “But my mind is made up. I? are created equal. It is a slander on Chris- 
shall offer my sword to the cause of liberty.” g tianity to represent it as saying that some men 

“Oh! my dear boy,” cried his aunt, “do not } are born booted and spurred to ride others. 
go and break all our hearts. When your poor § What is the foundation-stone of the Gospel, but 
mother died, and I held you, a puny baby, on} doing unto others as you would be done unto?” 
my knee, I little thought you would live to dis-$ His aunt made no reply. She was not com- 
grace us all. No! you shall not speak, you ; petent, she knew, to argue with her nephew. 
shall hear your poor, old aunt out. I pictured } She could not show how he was wrong; but that 
to myself that you would grow up handsome, } he was wrong she never doubted. Suddenly she 
brave, and tender; and so you have; and till ’ thought of another method of attack. 
this wicked, wicked rebellion came about, no: ‘‘Have you considered Helen?” she said. 
ene could have been better than you have been. ; “She will never be yours, if you join the 
I was so proud of you. I hoped, some day, you $ rebels.” 
would fight for your king, and show that the’ A sudden spasm passed over the young man's 
Murrays were as brave as ever. But now it is face. His aunt saw it, and thought she had 
all over. You will be the first of your race that } reached a vulnerable point. 
ever deserted the crown. Oh! my dear, dear; ‘I know your secret,” she said, ‘‘as you see. 
boy, don’t ” $ Helen is a dear, good girl, and worthy of you, 

She could say no more, but, at these words, } Hector, as far as any one can be. Her ancestors 
broke down in a flood of tears. : fought by the sides of yours as far back as the 

If anything could have moved Hector from} Crusades. But she will never, never marry a 
his purpose, it would have been the distress of} rebel. And her father would disown her, if she 
his aunt. He endeavored to soothe her with $ did.” 
fond little caresses, smoothing down her hair; Hector answered, after awhile, in a con- 
and -t her a pomnen voice, which he vainly thought emo- 

«Listen to me calmly, aunt,” he said. ‘You  tionless. 
yourself have always told me to do right winit-} “I have never breathed a word of love to 
ever may come.” Helen. I should think it wrong to do so, with- 

“But, but,” sobbed the poor creature, “this out first having sought her father. That is, I 
is not right.” , $ mean, even if I loved her.” 

“But I think it right. And every one’s con- } “Oh! my dear boy, you need not try to de- 
seience, dear aunt, must be his, or her guide. , ceive me. I have seen you and Helen too often 
Never did a people fight in juster quarrel than § together not to read your mutual secret.” 
the Americans. They only ask to be repre-? What was it made the blood rush to Hector’s 
sented, or else not taxed: in other words, to: cheek? Why did his heart give a sudden bound 
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of joy? Because, like all young and sincere ; are all alike conceited. I have said too much, 
lovers, he was a humble one, and though he ; if you persist in this mad scheme,”’ she added, 
hoped, now and then, that Helen was not indif- 3 solemnly, laying her hand on his arm, and look- 
ferent to him, he had never yet dared to believe } ing imploringly into his eyes. ‘‘But give it up, 
so entirely. It was these words of his aunt} my dear boy, give it up. Judge Erskine, you 
which gave him the first, assured consciousness } know, from his office, if from no other cause, 
of the fact; for he well knew that the good lady, ; would never consent that Helen should marry a 
however weak she was in her logic, was a keen } 3 rebel. Suppose you are opposed to the king’s 
observer in all things, but especially in affairs policy. There are thousands equally so, who 
of the heart. $ yet do not consider it their duty to take up 
‘‘And—you think—Helen is not—indifferent ; arms against him. You are the last scion of 
to me?” he stammered, forgetting that, but a; our branch of the Murrays. Do not send your 
minute before, he had implied that he was quite } father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, do 
careless whether she liked him, or not. 3 not break all our hearts, Helen’s among them.” 
“Then you will not join the rebels?” ex-; Hector would have answered, but, at that 
claimed his aunt, joyfully, making a wide Jeap ; moment, a bell sounded, and, as it ceased, steps 
to her conclusion. For she reasoned to herself, ; were heard in the hall. 
“Poor boy! he has thought she did not love; ‘‘Go,” eried his aunt, terror and alarm on 
him, and, in his despair, has resolved to be a} her countenance, and she pushed him through 
soldier.” So she added aloud, and wiping the ; ® door into the back parlor, ‘‘that is the dress- 
tears from her eyes, “I ought not to betray the } ; ing bell and those are your father’s steps. I 
secrets of my sex. Butif ever you get Judge} } would not have you to meet brother now for 
Erskine’s consent, I will assure you of Helen’s.”’ the world. Don’t anger him at dinner. Avoid 
The face of Hector was crimson as he said, § talking of this dreadful affair at Lexington till 
‘*Has Helen ever told you so?” ’the excitement is over. Go over to Judge 
His aunt pushed him from her, with playful Erskine’s, to-night, and tell him you love Helen. 
suddenness. And God in heaven bless you, my dear, dear 
“How little you men know of us women!” } ? boy!” 
she said. ‘Helen would die before she onan’ She had followed him into the room, as she 
tell any one, one of your family especially, that ; spoke, closing the door behind her, and now, 
she was in love with you.” hearing her brother’s step in the apartment she 
Hector’s face, at once, lost all its joyousness. ; had left, she thrust Hector into the hall, and 
In his ignorance of the sex, he had, for the : hurried back to meet his father. 
moment, pictured to himself the blushing girl $ 
coming to his aunt, and, while hiding her face : 
oft the good lady’s shoulder, confessing how she} A tTumuLT of emotions agitated Hector at 
loved the nephew. He felt now what a fool he} parting with his aunt. Up to the last few 
had been. minutes he had not hesitated as to what he 
“Well, but aunt,” at last he managed to say, should do. His enthusiastic nature, long in- 
‘show do you know it? Are you sure?” ‘ terested in what he felt was the holiest of 
{I have a great mind not to satisfy you. You ; causes, had been fired by the news from Lex- 
do not deserve I should. How do I know it? $ } ington; and he had ridden home, part of the 
When a girl starts at hearing an approaching $ Way on @ gallop, fully resolved to announce his 
step; when she blushes if a certain somebody } intention of joining the patriots, braving even 
enters; when she wears ribbons. of the color 3 : his father’s anger if necessary. But in all this 
that same somebody has admired; when she i is 3 She had quite forgotten Helen. It was not till 
uncertain in her manner, now all smiles, and : > his aunt had alluded to the subject, that he 
then full of pretty petulance: when all these } ‘ began to consider how it would affect his rela- 
things happen; then, I say, the poor girl is in } tions with her. 
love, or would be, if her father was willing, and $ ; For the first time in his life he stood face to 
the gentleman had the courage to ask.” > face with a great temptation. Even that morn- 
Hector’s heart was in his throat as he said, 3 ing, the temptation would have been less, for 
“And do you mean to say that Helen, God; he was then comparatively in doubt as to the 
bless her! acts in this way when——” ; ’ state of Helen’s affections. The words of his 
His aunt put her hand playfully upon his} aunt, however, had assured him upon that 
mouth. ; point. It is impossible to describe the raptur- 
“<I will say nothing,” she replied. ‘‘You men } ous happiness which followed this conviction. 
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At first he thought of nothing but this newly 3 majestic curve seen in antique statues of the 
discovered bliss. In his heart he called Helen} gods. The forehead of the father was narrow, 
by a thousand endearing appellations. Oh! if} that of the son square and compact. Both had 
he could do some great deed worthy of her. It } the dilated nostril, which, in man as in the race- 
was 2 first love, and those who have experienced } horse, is said to be the mark of high courage. 
& first love, know how, for the time, it lifts us ; Behind the elaborate courtesy, which was the 
above earth, filling the soul with divine rap- ; distinguishing sign of Major Murray’s manner, 
tures. ‘lurked, it was évident, an inflexible decision 
But soon he began to think of his aunt’s pre- } and an iron will. It was evident that the son 
diction, that, if he joined the patriots, Helen } was of a character equally determined. But 
would cast him off. He had too much faith, the grand breadth of the latter’s head was an 
however, in her nobleness to believe this. Yet} assarance that his opinions would be less apt 
he could not conceal from himself that her } than his father’s to be narrow and prejudiced. 
father would never give his consent to her ‘‘What is this news your aunt tells me?” said 
marrying a patriot. Must he then abandon } Major Marray, as he brushed a particle of snuff 
her just as he had diseovered she might be ; carefully from his ruffles and prepared to spread 
won? If he had already asked for a commis-} his napkin before him. ‘She says you have 
sion in the army, his honor, indeed, would have } been in town, to-day, and that there is word of 
compelled him to go on; and then Helen would } a battle.” 
have been lost to him forever. But he had, as Hector understood, from this, that his aunt, in 
yet, made no public declaration of his inten- } her anxiety to ward off a collision between him 
tions. It is true, he had been, for months, } and his father, had been preparing the latter, by 
drilling a company, in secret; but this did not } rehearsing the intelligence of the day. Thank- 
necessarily commit him. jing her in his heart, he said, addressing his 
Then he thought of his father. What his } parent, 
aunt had said was true: his joining the patriots «There was @ conflict, sir: it can scarcely be 
would almost break that father’s heart. In the z called a battle.” 
near prospect of a breach with his only remain- ; ‘*Let me hear all you know,” said his father, 
ing parent, his duty to his country, and to those : : taking the plate of soup, which the old servant 
eternal principles of right which he believed to } presented with his best bow. ‘Perhaps your 
be involved in the approaching struggle, did } aunt overlooked something.” 
not seem to him as imperative as it had seemed; Hector, accordingly, gave a haneeilive of the 
before. } facts which, as we have seen, had come to his 
The dinner-table at Murray House was an } knowledge. They were, in the main, accurate. 
index of the social refinement of the inhabitants. ; Even in our day, the first report of a battle is 
There was no ostentation about it, yet every- ; not invariably correct, in all its details; and at 
thing was elegant, even luxurious. The damask ; the period of which we write, the exaggeration 
cloth was of the heaviest pattern and white as ; was often greater. 
driven snow. Cit glass and silver sparkled} Major Murray listened with comparative com- 
everywhere. Two colored men attended as ; posure. His florid face flushed, indeed, to a 
waiters, one a white-haired butler, who remem- } deeper red, making the contrast between it and 
bered when Hector was born. The noiseless ; his powdered hair even more striking. He ate 
manner in which they moved about, the assi- ; ; his soup with greater rapidity than usual. He 
duity with which they changed the plates, and ’ vefused the tender of an additional bit of bread 
the apparently intuitive knowledge with which ‘with an irritable shake of the head, instead of 
the butler filled his master’s glass with the par- 3 | with his ordinary bland, ‘‘No, thank you, 
ticular wine needed, were proofs, not only of } John.” But these things, though proofs to his 
perfect and long continued discipline, but also joer observant eye that her brother was 
of the thorough social culture of the inhabitants { greatly agitated, in spite of his efforts to ap- 
of Murray House. t pear the contrary, would have passed unno- 
At first sight father and son would have been tieed, probably, by a stranger. Nor was Hector 
thought strikingly alike. But a seeond glance } deceived. He saw the signs of the coming 
revealed radical differences in their appearance. } storm. Hardly had he finished, when the tem- 
Both had that large, massive jaw, which is in- ‘ pest broke. 
variably allied with firmness. Both had fine «And is that all?” said Major Murray, push- 
eyes. But the brows of the son had a broader } } ing his plate away. ‘It seems to me, sir, that 
sweep than those of the father, recalling the i you tell the tale with a wonderful composure. 
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Have you no loyalty, that will fire up, when; ‘You do not fill your glass,” said the father, 
your king is thus basely assailed?” $ in a cold, stern voice, but without any apparent 
» “I have endeavored to tell the facts exactly ; surprise. 

as I heard them,” was the evasive reply of} ‘‘Excuse me, sir, if you please.” 

Hector, who had caught a pleading look from 3 For a moment, father and son regarded each 
his aunt. ‘It does not become me to give an; other in silence. At last Hector respectfully 
opinion.” 3 lowered his eyes. But the father saw the action 

“Well, well,” replied the father, who also had } was not fear: it was only deference. 
caught a glance from his sister, and who under- ; Major Murray drew a long breath. 
stood her to beg him not to discuss the matter: ‘*Do you mean,” he said, leaning slightly for- 
before the servants. ‘We will hear more, to- ; ward, and speaking with terrible slowness and 
morrow, of the affair. But never was a right $ distinctness, so that his sister felt every word 
royal king more foully and traitorously done $ as a/dagger pricking her most sensitive nerves, 
by. John,’ he added, impatiently, turning to : ‘‘do you mean that you refuse the toast?” 
the butler, ‘“‘where is your sherry? You area; The young man, thus appealed to, had no 
long time, it seems to me, about it.” S resource. He raised his eyes bravely and con- 

“Here, sir, here,” cried the negro, terrified { fronted his father again. He now began to 
at this unusual irritability, hastening to fill his { realize, for the first time, the gulf which his 
master’s glass. $ patriotism would open between them. He had 

The major, instead of sipping at his wine, as N always expected that his joining the colonists 
was his practice, tossed off the glass at a bum- $ would lead to a difference with his parent; but 
per, which caused the butler, on the first ocea- § She had flattered himself that his father’s sense 
sion, to tell them in the kitchen, ‘Better look $ S of justice would finally plead for him. Now, 
sharp, mind I tell yer; for mas’r in a drefful ; however, as by a flash of lightning, he saw that 
way "bout dis fight at Lexington.” ; the breach would be irreparable. It needed no 

The dinner passed in comparative silence } : words to predict this. It was written in every 
after this. The servants moved about more ; lineament of that flushed, yet rigid countenance, 
noiselessly than ever. Miss Murray regarded ; even in the very immobility with which the wine- 
her brother and nephew uneasily, and was glad } glass was clenched. The young man’s face was 
when the dessert was put upon the table. Pre- {deadly pale. But he answered firmly, 
paratory to this, the major, breaking a longand; ‘Father, I cannot drink the toast, for I think 
moody silence, had said to the butler, ; the people right.” 

‘Bring me a bottle of the Madeira of °45;$ ‘The people right!” almost shricked the 
the same we drank when we heard of the Pre- ; major, starting from his chair, which he pushed 
tender’s defeat.” ; : violently back. And then he stopped, as if 

This, the choicest wine in the cellar, having ? 3 choked for utterance. 
been put upon the table, Miss Murray, as was; ‘‘Oh! brother, brother,” cried Miss Murray, 
her custom at this stage of the entertainment, : : ° flying to his side, and throwing her arms around 
rose to go. But her brother waived her back ‘him, for she feared he was about to strike his 
to her chair. son. ‘Oh! brother,” she said, imploringly. 

“One moment, if you please, sister,” he said. The major looked down uponher. He seemed 
“Before you leave, I wish you to join Hector : like one awakening from a dream. Gently un- 
and me in a toast.” } winding her arms from about him, he led her, 

The poor creature took her seat, but looked ; courteously, to the door. 
imploringly at her nephew; for she foreboded } «Excuse my violence,” he said, with the high- 
what was coming. N : toned breeding of be day, ‘‘I forgot there was 

“This is a wine which I keep sacred, ag you § ° a lady in the room.’ 
both know,” resumed the major, turning his $ ; “But, brother,” said his sister, lingering at 
eyes meaningly on his son. ‘I reserve it for } the door, ‘may not Hector come too?” 
the birth-day of his majesty, and for other rare § ’ A frown darkened the father’s brow. 
occasions. In no wine less delicate and choice : 3 “Sister,” he said, ‘‘understand, for the first 
ean I drink, what I now propose, confusion to $ and last time, that there is to be no interference 
the rebels.” : : between me and my son. I have long had a 

Miss Murray filled her glass, but with a} ‘ suspicion of this, and Hector and I must now 
trembling hand. Hector, carefully averting | come to an understanding. Your presence could 
his eyes from her, set the bottle down by his $ \ do no good.” 
side. His look and tone were even more inexorable 
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MY GRAVE. 


than his words. Miss Murray reluctantly — son’s long suspected disloyalty, had worked up 
the room, casting a last, imploring glance on } Major Murray. We must transport ourselves 
Hector. With an elaborate bow her brother § back into that age, when the doctrine of the 
‘closed the door behind her. _ N ; divine right of kings was not yet entirely ex- 

Hector had risen when his aunt rose. He: ; ploded; we must recall the father’s antecedents; 
remained standing even after his father had re- $ we must remember how, in all revolutionary 
sumed his chair, thinking this, under the cir- eras, human passions acquire a volcanic heat; 
cumstances, the most respectful attitude. Major we must do all this, and, in addition, bear in 








Murray noticed it impatiently. 
“Sit down, sir,” he said, sternly. 
The son still hesitated. 


“Sit down, I say,” repeated the father, his: 
voice quivering with passion: and Hector, think- H 
ing it most dutiful to obey, resumed his place at ; 


at the table. 


‘There is your glass,” said his parent. “Fill § 


it, at once, or,” and he swore a terrible oath, 


“you go from these doors to-night, and never : 


enter them again.” 

Rarely had Hector heard his father swear. 
Not even his military life had taught Major 
Murray to indulge in what was then too com- 
mon a vice even with well-bred gentlemen. This 
oath, if anything else had been wanting, would $ 
have convinced Hector of the profound depths : 
to which his parent was moved. 

“Father,” said the young man, in a depre- 
cating voice, but never, for an instant, blanch- 
ing from his high resolve, even in thought, ‘‘ask 
me to do anything but this. In every duty, but $ 
my duty to God, I will obey you.” 

The veins on the sire’s temples swelled almost 
to bursting. He started back as if he heard the 
hiss of an adder, and the thin stem of the wine- ; 
glass he held shivered to pieces in his grasp. 

“What,” he cried, ‘‘blaspheming to my face! 
Do you dare call rebellion religion? Out of my 
sight, traitor. False to your race, your king, 
your God He stopped, choked for words. 

It is difficult, perhaps, in these times, to realize 3 


” 


the pitch of horror, to which this refusal of § 


his son, and the consequent revelation of that 


3 mind the inflexible will of the father, now for 
; : the first time openly thwarted by his son, and 
3 ‘thwarted in so dear a point, before we can un- 
derstand his emotion. 

The son’s cheek flushed as redly as his 
parent’s: then paled toa livid white. But his 
$ eye did not quail, nor did a muscle of his mouth 
quiver. He regarded his father, more in pity 
? than in anger, for a moment, and then quietly 
rose to go. 

He had nearly reached the door, when a last 
thought seemed to strike him, and, coming back, 
s he put his hand on the table, regarded his father 
¢ for a moment, and then said, 
$ «Father, it is useless for us, I suppose, to 
$ talk on this question. You think your loyalty 
3 lies in one direction. I see my duty clearly in 
ganother. But wh should we not part in peace? 
‘ If you say so, I will never claim to be your son, 

I will never ask even to see you,” and here, for 
hen instant, his voice almost broke down. 

‘ «Have you done?” said his parent. 

The words were cold and cruel as the steel 
that is plunged into your heart. 

The son bowed and turned away. He felt he 
, might as well attempt to move the Sphinx as 
$ that hard, inflexible face: before him. 

It was in this way that Hector went forth 
from his father’s house. 

«Sister, I have no son,” said the major, that 
night, ‘let us never talk of him again.” 

And no more was said upon the subject at 
Murray House. 

3 (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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MY GRAVE. 


BY MRS. F. 


Sweet friend, oh! rear no costly stone 
O’er the spot where my form is laid; 

Nor plant your flowers, nor bring your sighs, 
Nor give it the cypress’ shade, 


I do not wish for a snowy slab 
To challenge the passing eye, 

Or that cypress leaves should cast their gloom 
On the glad hearts hurrying by. 


A. MOORE. 


The soul will not care for the pomp of grief 
You hold o’er its cast-off clay, 

While its freed wings circle up to the light 
And the life of an endless day. 


So let me lie in the forest’s shade, 
Where only the birds and the breeze, 
And one tender memory shall know 
Of the grave that is under the trees. 
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THE LOCKED CHAMBER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN BOSS.” 


CHAPTER I. § you understand? I want you along because— 

One of the most curious cases I remember, ; ° well, it’s a queer affair, and I don’t see how it’s 
when I practiced law in Virginia, was that of $ going to turnout. If it touches the honor of any 
the Champernouns. The story is not long. In} : of the family, 4 Champernouns have blood 
1824, I was down in L county, with Judge { ‘ like fire, and 
C——, at the Court of Appeals. Court ad- j “I knew a Champernoun,” I said, finding he 
journed the first week in October, but heavy ; ; stopped, ‘tat the law-school in Alexandria— 
rains made it impossible to return to Richmond, } ‘ Hugh.” 
so that we were detained for about ten days in} ; ‘Yes, the general’s brother. He never was 
the village. Champagne and dinner parties ; of much account, threw half his fortune on to 
among the neighboring planters eased the days.; the card-table, and the other half into the cham- 
off pleasantly enough; but still I was terribly ; pagne glass, and then ended by blowing out his 
impatient at the delay; for I knew my home : : brains one Sunday morning. The general—this 
business was suffering. $ Sone that we are going to s¢e—adopted his son 

One rainy evening, I had finished supper, and ; Rolfe, raised him with Ruth as if he were his 
drawn up my chair to the fire of my inn cham- own child. I always thought it would be a 
ber, preparing for a cozy evening of solitary ; ; match, those two. -Hinted as much to the 
enjoyment, when a note ing yellow envelope ; general, one day last spring, and he looked as 
caught my eye on the mantle-shelf. balmy as a May morning about it.” 


“Dear Page,” so it ran, “I want you this “Ts Ruth his daughter?” I asked, seeing that 


evening at seven. A little matter of business } ors subject interested him. ’ : 

strictly private. I don’t like the responsibility } Yea, an only child. She'll be the richest 
of managing it alone. I'll call for you. W ’ heiress in the Piedmont counties, some day. 
must go a mile or two in the country. Sharp { 3 But there’s the deuce to pay out there lately.” 


‘‘How—this larceny?” 
seven, remember. Yours Srorrs.” 
He ? we 7 “No, no. That only happened the other 
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Storrs was one of the leading advocates of ; day. Rolfe—he’s a queer, quiet chap; like his 
the county, a bluff, hard-drinking fellow of § mother’s family, obstinate, sullen. His mother 
rough outside, but good heart. I looked at‘ was a Parr. Rolfe came to me last June, and 
my watch: it was near seven; then rang for my ; began to read law in my office without his 
boots. ¢uncle’s knowledge. I saw there was some- 

I had hardly drawn them on when Storrs was ; thing wrong; but the Champernouns keep their 


apnounced, He soon told his business: it was 3 minds to themselves, so I said nothing. I had 
to go and see a Gen. Champernoun. the few hundreds his father left in my hands. 
‘‘Champernoun?’’I said. ‘The name is odd; } About a month ago he drew it and announced 
smacks of the time of Sir Walter Raleigh and : his intention of going to Kentucky to shift for 
Queen Bess.” himself. Every one thought the general in- 
“Exactly. You’ve hit the weak point of the $ tended to make him co-heir with Ruth. But 
family,” replied Storrs. ‘Blood! They go back 2 : there’ 8 a screw loose somewhere. The old 
through Sir Walter to the Emperors of Byzant— $ ‘ gentleman spoke to me of Rolfe’s going, called 
the Lord knows where!” Sit a young man’s whim; but I saw he was cut 
“But what’s the matter?” : \ to the quick by it. He’s a tender-hearted old 
“Why, a case of larceny. Not very large: $ ‘fellow. Rolfe is going soon, I believe in dis- 
two thousand dollars. But,” his face curiously $ grace of some kind; for he has lodged in the 
altered, ‘‘the thief can’t be found.” ; village for the last week, and told me he de- 
“Tt seems to me,” I answered, ‘‘that is a case $ : pended on his uncle for no pecuniary aid. He 
for the police, not for us.” ; ‘ goes out to the hall oxery day, however. It is 
‘Well, no,” he said, gravely. ‘The truth is, ; time we were off, though,” glancing at his watch. 
Page, Ag called in privately—as a friend, 3 Champernoun Hall lay about four miles out 
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in the country, but we were musty? two pom N aatove pusteniang my daughter was looking in the 
reaching it, so intolerable was the condition of ; cabinet, and at my request counted the money. 
the roads. The mud and rain plashed heavily ; ; I am careless about business matters, and had 
-upon the windows of the carriage until wes < doubted if it were right. She replaced it in 
drove up the long avenue leading through the § § the cabinet, and gave me the key. In the even- 
negro quarters to the house. Lights were glan-} ing, designing to use it, I opened the cabinet, 
cing in the low huts, and here and there a black; but the money was gone. Nothing else was 
face peered curiously out from a half-open door. ; touched. I consulted you, gentlemen, because 
The hall itself was a large, massive building} I feared to implicate some of my servants by 
with an unmistakable air of age and opulence. ; calling in the police. My people have grown 
The entrance hall was well lighted, high and : old with me—I cannot throw suspicion on them.” 
vaulted; the drawing-room, into which we were ‘*Miss Champernoun,” said Storrs, ‘‘did you 
ushered, was furnished with a luxury and re- $ notice the denomination of the money ?” 
finement of taste unusual in Virginia country-} The young lady colored, a good deal fright- 
seats. Gen. Champernoun was reading aloud ened by the solemnity of the tribunal. ‘There 
to his daughter when we entered. He was a ; were six hundred in notes,” she said, timidly, 
tall man, with a certain antique, stately grace, ; : «the rest was in paper checks.” 
the face of a courtier, classical, fair, winning: } ‘‘ Drafts,” said her father, smiling, correcting 
cold, keen blue eyes, and a mobile mouth. No ; her. 
allusion was made to the cause of our visit. “Drafts on whom?” I inquired, watching how 
Politics, the cases in court, the Waverley novels, } prettily the color came and faded on her cheeks. 
just then appearing, were discussed in turn for} ‘George Nolan, sir, of Alexandria.” 
an hour, with a quiet, genial brilliancy of mind 3 I saw Storrs give a slight start. ‘Was there 
and manner that fascinated me. Gen. Cham- 3 any one in the library,” he asked, “‘when you 
pernoun’s wit, I noticed, never lapsed into ‘ counted the notes?” 
humor; it was too subtle, too womanish in its} ‘Only old Lemuel, the butler. He brought 
refinement. His daughter, a pretty, rosy girl} in the mail. But uncle Lem would no more 
of sixteen, sat by the fire. A young man passed 3 take it than I would, Mr. Storrs,” she said, her 
through the room whom the general presented as { face flushing indignantly. 

“my adopted son, Rolfe Champernoun.” Even : No,” Storrs replied, tapping the table with 

at the momentary glance I was struck by the ’ his pencil. ‘No one else?” 

difference between the uncle and nephew: the; ‘‘Nobody but papa and Rolfe, I was getting 

younger being short and squarely-built, dark; a meerschaum for Rolfe, when papa asked me 

to swarthiness, walking with a slow, resolute; to count the notes. Here he is, perhaps he 

tread. A man of iron will and purpose! : noticed them better than I did. Yet no, he 
After he had gone out, Storrs alluded to the } could not, for he went out before I had counted 

object of our visit. A shade of annoyance passed } them.” 

over the general’s face. I easily understood how, : The young man entered as she spoke, and 

to a man of his peculiar stamp, the details of § stood leaning against the window, carelessly 

this affair must be grating. He hastened, how- $ \ watching the falling rain without. 

ever, to place the incidents before us. Very } : ‘Who was in the library during the day?” 

clearly, too, it was done, with a business-like $ ‘ inquired Storrs. 

precision that somehow affected me oddly, as} ‘‘No one. That is the mystery,” rejoined 

being incongruous with his general manner. It} Gen. Champernoun. “I was there alone the 

was but a trifling case in itself, yet an indefin- ; entire day writing, except while dining.” 

able impression was made pn my mind that some; ‘‘Are there duplicate keys to the cabinet?” 

grave secret lay underneath, which Storrs and} ‘‘My daughter has one.” 

Gen. Champernoun both suspected and shrank ; ‘“‘T-gave it to Rolfe long ago, papa.” 

back from. The facts were briefly these: Some} ‘My son,” said the general, “‘have you a key 

two weeks before, Gen. Champernoun had re-} like mine?” 

ceived six thousand dollars from his agent in} The young man turned with an abstracted 

Norfolk. ‘With this money,” he said, ‘I paid } look. 

some debts in the village on last Saturday, but, ; “On your watch-guard, Rolfe,” said his 

night overtaking me, I returned before my busi- cousin. ‘I saw it there last night.” 

ness was finished; I placed the remaining funds } : “Tt is not there now,” he said, carelessly; 

in a pocket-book, and threw it carelessly into a} : “you were mistaken, probably,” resuming his 

drawer of an Indian cabinet in my library. Day } ‘ outlook from the window. 
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“The only time the money could have been; I took the note. 
taken then, general, if I understand aright, was ; 
while you were dining?” asked Storrs. 

“The only time.” 

‘Was your butler, Lemuel,” he asked, with $ 
a deprecating glance at the young lady, ‘‘in the $ 
dining room?” 3 I looked up after a moment’s pause. Storrs 

“Behind my chair,” she wal quickly, ‘‘uncle $ 3 shad said the blood of the Champernouns was 
Lemuel always waits on me.’ : fire. I believed it now. The face of the old 

Storrs paused, baffled. ‘May I inquire who : man before me was pale with the white heat of 
dined with you that day?” g passion. 

*““We were alone, Ruth and I. Even Rolfe “Do you know,” he said, calmly, ‘‘whom 
was out, gunning in the park.” 3 you accuse? A Champernoun! And of theft.” 

Hitherto I had paid but little attention to the § Storrs grew cooler now. “Iknow. God knows, 
queries, but a sudden change in Storrs’ manner 3 general, you dragged me into it, or I would have 
startled me. His red face grew actually pale, Sout off my arm sooner than give you this pain. 
he put his hand in his pocket, drew it hastily : But the proof is damning. Think. Rolfe is 
out, rose, walked uncertainly to the window, 3 leaving you in disgrace—without money.” 
then suddenly drawing out a paper, almost flung “I know,” groaned the old man. ‘I refused 
it down on the table. 3 it, hoping the sooner to bring him back.” 

«Is that one of the lost drafts?” hedemanded. $ ‘Without money,” Storrs resumed. ‘Only 

Gen. Champernoun bent eagerly over it, then ; he saw the money in the cabinet; only he hada 
said, ‘‘Look, Ruth, your eyes are clearer than ? key; only he was absent from dinner. Whether,” 
mine.” 4 he hesitated here. ‘Whether his past conduct, 

The young lady took up the paper. ‘The the reason for his leaving you, will give any 
name is the same,” she said, hesitatingly. $ clue to determine his guilt, you only know.” 

“It ts one,” said her father. ‘I see now. This last sentence touched Gen. Champernoun 
Where did you pe : to the quick. He drew his breath suddenly, as 

Storrs interrupted him. ‘I should like to:if some secret wound had been struck, but did 
see this cabinet, general.” < not speak. 

Gen. Champernoun bowed, and ushered us 3 $ «Look at the note,” said Storrs, gently. ‘Is 
from the room. Crossing the hall, we entered } it Rolfe’s writing?” 
the library, a high, octagon room, wainscoted} He took the paper, his hand shaking violently. 
with oak in the old fashion, and lined with $ g : There was a long silence; then I heard a low 
books. One or two landscapes were on the walls. } groan and a sharp cry, ‘Oh! my son, my son!” 

“There it is,” said Gen. Champernoun, point-: I did not look around, for I had stepped to 
ing to an inlaid Indian cabinet, and handing ; the window, but I knew that the old man had 
Storrs the key. : sunk down helplessly, and that Storrs had gone 

Storrs did not take it, but stood nervously to him. 
drumming on the mantle-shelf with his fingers. ; It was a wretched half-hour that passed then, 
“You asked me—sit down, general. For God’s } even for me, whose chief feeling was annoyance 
sake don’t be worried. Boys will be boys, you ; at having been dragged into the affair, a stranger 
know.” Storrs’ voice, never very clear, grew } whose presence was an additional humiliation. 
thick and husky beyond comprehension. : I went out into the hall and paced up and down, 

“T do not understand,” said Gen. Champer- wishing Storrs had been anywhere, before he 
noun, gravely. ‘ had brought me here, to witness the shame that 

“No?” Storrs grew desperate. There was $ had fallen on this proud old man. 

a dead silence, the stately old man looking in At last Storrs called me back into the library. 
perplexity from one to the other. I, equally }Gen. Champernoun was standing by the fire. 
mystified, looked at Storrs. ; He had regained his proud composure, though 

At last the latter broke out. ‘This om, 3 ?his hand still shook unsteadily, despite all his 
my nephew recovered it yesterday evening.” ; effort. He bowed, thanked me with his usual 

“From whom? Go on, Mr. Storrs,”’ said the } \ stately courtesy for coming out on a night 80 
general, as impatiently as his politeness would } : unpleasant, paused, and then went on hurriedly, 
permit. 3 “You are an honorable man. I read it in your 

‘This note accompanied it,” evaded Storrs. : face. You will keep this secret?” 

“Read it, Page, will you?” 3 «J will keep it,” I said, answering more the 








‘‘Dear Nep—This makes us allright. The 
‘ draft is on Nolan, good as specie. I start on 
s Thursday, Yours in haste, 

Rotre CHAMPERNOUN.” 


s 
§ 
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the wild look of entreaty in his eye than his; Gen. Champernoun’s face flushed with passion. 
words. ; “Leave him,” he said, going to her. ‘‘ Would 

He grasped my hand without speaking. Then } ; you persist in the mad frenzy? Never shall a 
sat down as if tired. ‘ Now,” he said, glancing | Champernoun wed a felon!” 
at Storrs, ‘‘tell Rolfe. But do not let him come; Rolfe laughed. ‘Let us have no tragedy,” 
here. I never will see his face again. And Ruth, } > he said, coldly, ‘I am but a poor actor ina 
tell her I cannot.” domestic drama, as you know. I will come 

Storrs left the room. I did not speak again, } again,” he said, looking down at the little girl 
feeling that commonplace sympathy would be an ; clinging to his arm, as if she alone were pre- 
insult. He sat by the lamp, shading his eyes; sent, ‘‘when I can prove my innocence. Not 
with his hand. For a long time there was a3 until then. Then you will be my wife. Will 
silence in the house. Then I heard a firm, slow ; you wait for me, Ruth?” 
step coming down the hall, the door opened, and} ‘I will wait for you,” she said, quietly. 

Rolfe Champernoun entered. Was that theface} Very quietly, almost coldly, they had both 
ofa guilty man? I thought not. White, rigid, ; spoken, yet I felt as if a solemn vow was regis- 
put with a curious, defiant look which I did not $ tered in heaven, which no years of agony should 
comprehend, but which did not look like guilt. } force them to break. 

He went up to his uncle, placed his hand on} ‘‘Ruth!” She turned at her father’s sharp 
his shoulder, and forced him to look up. It was ; summons, but did not move. 

more the act of an accuser than a crinimal. $ Rolfe stooped and kissed her. ‘Good by,” 

The old man looked pitifully in his face. “God } he said, ‘I will come, Ruth. Not for years, 
forgive you, adi he said, ‘‘I did not wish to : : perhaps. But I will come.” 
see you again.” ; Oh! this curious thing, a woman’s heart. A, 

Still the same unblanching scrutiny; then the ; misfortune—a suspicion of crime had fallen on 
young man turned away with a muttered, ‘‘Im- { his head, and out of the timid child rose a calm, 
possible.” He paced the floor without speaking, } ‘heroic woman. She stood, her hands folded as 
apparently unconscious of our presence. 3 he had clasped them, watching him as he left 

“Rolfe!” The old man’s tone was almost im- ; g the room, and went down the hall. Then she 
ploring, but he did not seem to hear it. ‘ Rolfe!” ; went to her father. 

It grew sterner, and young Champernoun stop-; It was near midnight, and Storrs and I, glad 
ped and looked at him; and still with the curi- ; of the lateness of the hour as an excuse to escape, 
ous gleam in his eye. left them with hurried and constrained adieus. 

Something in his face touched me; hardly; 
knowing what I did, I caught his arm. ‘For 
God’s sake prove yourself innocent!” I ex- CHAPTER Il. 
claimed, ‘‘for I believe you are.” Ir was long before the tired horses dragged 

“T cannot,” he said, in the same abstracted } us up to the inn door. The fog was growing 
way. ‘I never sent the note.” murkier every hour, the rain more impetuous. 

“Go, Rolfe,” said his uncle, ‘‘this can never ‘«We will keep you with us a few days longer, 
be forgotten. I forgave all that went before.” 3 Mr. Page,” said the landlord, as I entered the 

The young man’s face grew paler than ever, :bar-room. ‘The freshet has washed away the 
but still he did not speak. The dull, stunned } F—— bridge, and the road to Richmond is im- 
look puzzled me. : passable; worse than ever.” 

The door opened hastily, Ruth entered. “My; ‘I say, Page,” called Storrs, thrusting his 
child, this is no place for youl” exclaimed her } head out of the carriage window, and interrupt- 
father, starting forward. bi ing my growl, “‘I say! Why not go down with 

I could hardly believe this was the shy, blush- ; ; me to Princess Anne county to-morrow, and 
ing girl I had seen an hour before. She went $ Stake the depositions in the Nye case? It will 
up quietly to her cousin, and, putting her hand : ¢ save you a trip in the winter.” 
on his arm, looked in his face. A strange look? The idea was a good one. I consented, and 
of pain and terror was on hers, rosy and dim- $ did accordingly go down to Princess Anne in 
pled as it was. The same old story! ; the morning, though sudden business prevented 

“Rolfe,” she said, trying to smile, “you did} Storrs from accompanying me. I was absent 
not think J believed it, did you?” ; three days. When I returned, I found I would 

He put his hand on her head smoothing her ° : : be able to start for home in another day. 
hair. “Little Ruth,” he said, asifshehadbeen; That evening I was invited to a dinner party 
a child. Sat Dr. Ambler’s, an old chum of mine, whose 
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plantation lay some three or four miles from the } never to marry the boy until he proves his in- 
village. I was also to spend the night there. I}nocence. You have promised, Ruth?’ She said 
was late going out; they were entering the din- ; very low, ‘Yes, I have promised. I never will. 
ing-room when I arrived. Glancing round, 1}I ama Champernoun!’ You ought to have seen 
saw Storrs’ ruddy face among the rest, and, : how the little thing’s face flushed, and her nos- 





making my way over, secured a place beside 
him at the table. 

“T want to ask you about that money affair,” 
I said, when the rattling of knives and forks 
had well begun. 

“Yes,” he said, uneasily. 
out with the general a good deal. 
fast, Page.” 

ssT11 2"? 

Yes. He was badly shaken all winter. 
noticed it all along, but now he has fairly taken 
to his bed. His mind seems touched, I think.” 

And the young man—what has he done?” 

“Everything that could be done, I suppose,” 
he said, drily. 

I glanced at him. ‘J think him innocent,” 

I put out at a venture. 
+ “Then I don’t!” he broke out, bringing down 
his glass with a crash. ‘No, the boy’s guilty. 
His conduct since forces it onme. Why, Page, 
how would an innocent man have acted in such 
a case? How would I? Stormed, raged, torn 
the whole matter up by the roots, upturned 
earth itself but I would have dragged out the 
truth.” 

I laughed. ‘*Yes, I can imagine. - But the boy 
showed no lack of feeling that night. Oddly, I 
confess, but he is no ordinary man.” 

“Bah! I don’t like your white heats. Be- 
sides, look at him after that. He has tried to 


“Well, I’ve been 
He’s going 


I 
$ 


trils dilated when she said that! A Champer- 
noun! Very comic that seems to us, but it is 
one of the most tremendous realities in life to 
them. After she went out, he said, ‘It was a 
bitter disappointment; he had hoped to see Ruth 
Rolfe Champernoun’s wife before he died,’ but 
broke down there, so I hurried to change the 
subject. There is a young fellow out at the 
Hall, Starke Forster, a son of the old doctor’s, 
from Loudon, you know? He has been there 
‘all summer, off and on. Has a fancy for Ruth, 
$I think. By-the-way, Page, here is a letter 
3 from the general to you: He asked me to give 
Sit to you. Thanks, I suppose. He is very 
grateful.” 
$ I slipped the letter in my pocket, and when 
$the party retired from the table, went into the 
S library to read it. It was curiously enough 
} written, in a stiff, formal hand, abounding in 
3 stately three-syllabled adjectives. He thanked 





$me for the kindness shown him, regretted its 
a in a few bitter, poignant words; then 


“reposed upon his trust in my honorable name 
sand character to preserve his secret.” After 


; this came the pith. He requested me “‘to find 
; the unfortunate boy, (whose face he never would 


‘look upon again,) and inform him that an ap- 
} pointment had been secured for him as attache in 
the Spanish Legation about to sail for Madrid.” 


} He urged me to press this offer on Rolfe’s accept- 


clear the matter up—but how? With a dull, } ance as his only chance of aid from his family. 
dogged despair, as if conscious it was needless, ‘Then—‘with profoundest gratitude and con- 
only trying because he thought I. would expect } siderations of highest respect, he was,” etc. 

it of him. No. Pve no faith in him. Never} Well, more delay. It might be days now be- 
liked the Parrs. Thank God, for the old man’s } fore I could start home. No matter. The old 
sake, the secret is safe with you and me. I man’s request must be gratified. But why was 


gather, too, from words dropped by the general, 
that this is not the first offence. Only the crisis.” 

*«And the young lady?” 

“She seems absorbed with distress about her 
father since he grew worse, waits on him night 
and day.” 

«« She has faith in Rolfe,” I said. 


‘it made to me and not to Storrs, an old and 
valued friend of the family? And where, I 
thought, impatiently, as I returned to the draw- 
ing-room, was I to begin to look for young 
Champernoun? 

Chance favored me that night, however. An 
hour after, I had just finished a game of chess, 


“Yes.” He hesitated. ‘But she has her } when a servant touched my arm. 
father’s pride in due proportion. The other; ‘Gentl’man, Mars’ Page, to see you. Private 
day I was there, and alluded gently enough to } business, he say.” 
Rolfe’s efforts to find out the truth. The old} ‘To see me? Who is it, uncle?” 
man winced at the name. ‘God grant he may ; “Tink it young marster from Champernoun 
succeed,’ he said. Then, after a short silence, } Hall, sah.” 
his voice trembled a little as he said, ‘My little; ‘Oh! Take him to my room.” 
girl thinks it all right, I know,’ patting her on ; In a moment I disengaged myself and went 
the head. ‘But she has promised me, Storrs,’ to my chamber, thanking my luck for driving 
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the very man I wanted to see in my way. Young: through the village post-office, too, and there- 
Champernoun was standing, cap in hand, as if } fore all clue is lost.’’ 

his business was hasty. Despite his extreme I was puzzled. Why did he color? 

youth, and the crime with which he was charged,; ‘You think yourself the victim of a plot? 
something in the pale self-reliance of the man } Whom do you suspect then?” I myself thought 
commanded my respect. : of the butler, or (a sudden thought flashed 

“You are welcome,” I said, extending my {on me) there was a young man in the neigh- 
hand. “Your walk has been long and cold, I ; borhood, a guest now in the house—Forster. 
am afraid.” He was silent. ‘I have spoken of no plot— 

He bowed quietly, disregarding the out-; accuse no one,” he said, abruptly. ‘If the 
stretched hand. I liked that. Whether it was} story were public, I might be tempted—God 
conscious guilt or sturdy pride, it was honest. : knows what I should do!” 

) handed him a chair, and began the usual{ For the first time the rigid self-control of the 
commonplace opening about the weather, etc.;man gave way. His dark, homely face grew 
He replied briefly with an abstracted air. When} livid, and his forehead was covered with a 
I paused, he said frankly, clammy sweat. I ‘did not break the silence. I 

“My visit, Mr. Page, as you may guess, is } was thoroughly baffled. 
not one of ceremony. Business entirely. Iam} No,” he said, looking up. ‘I can do no- 
forced to be in haste. I leave this part of the thing now. I came to you because I knew you 
country to-night.” had faith in me. Storrs has not. It,is not easy 

“Then,” I replied, ‘it is most fortunate that } to know that even one man thinks you—a thief.” 
you came.” I saw his humor to be brief, and : He continued hurriedly, interrupting me when 
fell in with it. ‘This letter will explain itself. } I would have spoken, “I know what you would 
It is a message entrusted to me from your uncle. } say. One day it will come right, I know. But 
lam glad you came to-night.” when it does, will you let me know?” 

He took the letter to the lamp and read it “‘T will; I promise you.” 
twice carefully. There was the same curious ? 3 “You do promise me?” Only to look in his 
expression on his face as that which I had no- } : ; face was to see that he was in deadly earnest. 
ticed the night at the hall—of mixed pein, } ; Slt may be years before the truth comes out; 
doubt, and, above all, keen, eager scrutiny. s but if I am an old, gray-headed man, you will 
When he had finished, he handed it carelessly let me know? Itisa daa thing to you, Mr. 
back. > Page; but to me 

“You accept the appointment?” I said. “I promise you.” 

“Most assuredly not. I decline it.” He wrote an address on a slip of paper me 

“What reason shall I give Gen. Champer- } ‘handed it tome. “That will always find me,’ 
noun for your refusal?” ’ he said, rising. 

“None. He will understand it.” ; “Can I do nothing more for you? Stay and 

“Mr. Champernoun,” I said, ‘do not be hasty. $ tell me your plans.” 

You are young, unfriended, and——” ’ His face flushed gratefully. ‘‘Nothing more. 

He looked up quickly. The kindness of my Nor can I even stay. I must reach C : be- 
tone touched him. After all, he was only a boy. : fore morning ** He hesitated. ‘I will shake 
His voice shook a little when he spoke. “I {hands with you now.” 
know. Iam both. But I shall sueceed,I am; I held out my hand, hardly able to hide a 
not afraid. You are kind, Mr. Page.” There 3 smile at the boyish naivete that shone through 
was a pause; then he said, ‘You will wonder ; the man’s sternness. ‘‘Good-by.” 
what brought me here to-night. I am going} He grasped it warmly, and so we parted. I 
away. Should my innocence ever be proved, I followed him down the stairs and went back to 
will come back; but never until then. I came } 3 the drawing-room. 
to you to ask you if you would let me know if: : What trifles are pivots of our lives! If the 
ever the truth comes out.” ‘ boy had but stayed with me until morning, two 

“Can you do nothing now to clear yourself, a of slow, bitter heart-break would have 
Rolfe?” I asked, quickly. been saved in the world. 

“Nothing. I tried, though but little. I did } * It was late when the party broke up. I was 
not expect to succeed in proving myself inno- } ’ fatigued with traveling and thoroughly sleepy; 
cent.” } so was glad when the house became quiet and I 

“That note?” Iasked, esitating. He colored. could go to bed. As I was ready to put out my 

“I never sent it. It was a forgery. Sent ‘ chamber light, I stepped to the window to look 
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out at the night. Suddealy a horse galloped;in her black clothes. She seemed to have 
up the avenue, and I heard the bell ring vio-} nerved herself for the great effort of going 
lently. My host was a physician; so, supposing { calmly through the interview; spoke with a 
it to be some summons to a patient, I let the } slow, mechanical quiet, trying to be controlled 
window curtain fall and went to. bed. There {and womanly; while her little fingers trembled 
was a sound of eager talking; then steps pass-; and plucked at one another in such a helpless, 
ing and repassing my door. Presently Storrs, ; pitiful way, that even my voice got unsteady 
whose chamber adjoined mine, was called. Just } when I looked at her. Yet so strange was the 
as I fell asleep, I heard his voice and Dr. Ambler’s 3 tenor of the whole scene, that I confess, as we 
outside the door. ‘Shall I call Page?” said} drove home, I concluded that the sudden shock 
ene. ‘No, not until morning; let him sleep.” > had affected her mind, and I fancy Storrs had 
And I thankfully turned over and went to sleep. { the same opinion. It was briefly this: She told 
In the morning I was roused by a rough} us that her father, on the night of his death, 
shake. Shad given her gertain directions, which she 
“Page! Will you never waken?”’ meant to obey, however strange they might 
Looking up, I saw Storrs’ red, jolly face, ; seem. “That there was one of these which 
strangely worn and haggard. : ; she had a fancy I should see carried into effect. 
‘** What's the matter, old boy? Ambler’s cham- 3 : Because,” (her voice shook here,) ‘I had been 
pagne’s been too much for you!” meme on that night, and she thought this 
He did not smile. ‘‘Get up, Page. It is a} arrangement of her father’s had some reference 
Champernoun—the general——” : to that——” She stopped and sat moodily, 
‘“‘Champernoun again! These Chempennown : thinking, not hearing our reply. ‘‘I must do 
haunt me! What’s the matter now?” 3 just what he told me,” she said, in a frightened 
“Dead.” sway. She rang the bell, and, going before us, 
“Dead!” I was awake now. Storrs had led the way to the library. 
turned away. ‘What do you mean?” Storrs and I looked on in silence while she 
“Yes, dead. You know I told you he was ill. } directed several servants in their curious task. 
Last night he grew suddenly worse, and sent for } First, all the books were removed to another 
Ambler and me. He died, poor fellow! about an; room. Her father’s portrait was carried to her 
hour ago. It’s an old, chronic affection of the ; own chamber; there were two windows in the 
heart and liver, Ambler says. He has seen this ; apartment, these were closely fastened, nailed 
coming on for months.” $ down, and the curtains tightly drawn. The 
While I dressed myself, he proceeded to detail ; Indian cabinet she locked herself. Every ray 
the particulars. of light was excluded from the room; she then 
«And his daughter?” I asked. ° motioned us out, and following, closed the one 
‘She is quite alone now. Poor child! God door afterward, securing it by an iron padlock, 
help her!” And Storrs’ rough voice choked. of which she kept the key. The whole pro- 
At last he told me that Gen. Champernoun, 3 ceeding was ludicrous enough, but the girl’s 
the day or two before, had made his will, ap- { death-struck face made it almost solemn. Her 
pointing Storrs executor and guardian. That} : guardian smiled. ‘‘You have it safe enough 
he had given some private instructions to his ; ‘there, Ruth, whatever is caged up. When will 
daughter, and, in consequence of these, she had $ § you let it out?” 
requested Storrs to detain me until she was able } ; She put her hand to her forehead inthe same 
to see me, as I was in some way connected with ; frightened, bewildered way. ‘‘Not for many 
what her father had said to her. At present she $ ; years,” she said.. ‘‘Many years. I shall be 
was too ill to explain, from grief and exhaustion. : ‘dead before then, I think.” 
Of course there was no resisting this appeal. I$ : As soon as her task was over, we left her. 
remained. Of young Champernoun I heard no-} ‘What, in heaven’s name, does it mean?” I 
thing. He had left the village an hour after he demanded, as we drove down the park. 
parted from me, and did not hear of his uncle’s} Storrs was troubled. ‘I do not know,” he 
death for years. N ; said; ‘sit may be to bury the shame of the deed 
It was nearly a fortnight before Miss Cham- } in the chamber where it came to light. God 
pernoun was able to leave her room. Then; knows what crank was in the old man’s head. 
Storrs drove me out. She came down to meet } ’ Perhaps to keep Ruth in mind of her cousin’s 
us, poor child! in the drawing-room, where we } guilt, by putting a tomb in the house with her. 
had found her that night before. She was very } A kind of slow torture.” 
white and weak, and looked even more childish} Some darker suspicions lay behind. It came 
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out at last, «There was insauity in the Chem 3 but eaeete, see the speoker. He was a tall 
pernoun family long ago. Well, well, I hope it } man, heayily built, apparently past the prime 
may all have a good ending.” $ of life, or else prematurely old, the lines on his 
He did not pursue the subject, nor did I, S face being deeply cut, and the hair iron-gray. 
$ Something in his quiet, commanding gestures; 
his dark face, cold and impenetrable as thé 
CHAPTER III. $ Sphinx; the intolerable keenness of his eye, im- 
I must pass over a long interval at one step. ; pressed me with the conviction that he was a 
Many years elapsed before I was again thrown 3 : man of hard and great experience, a man whose 
into contact with the Champernouns, or heard ; brain was slow, cold, of intense vital force. His 
the sequel of their story. For this reason: Im-3 ; speech confirmed me in that idea. There was 
mediately on my return to Richmond, I received ; no spontaneous outburst of feeling; no sudden 
unexpectedly an appointment abroad. T accepted ; thrill of shallow emotion: his arguments, like 
it, and, finding that it paid better than the law, ; his voice, ran deep, monotonous, stirring the 
did not return to the states until my health gave $ profound convictions of his hearers with an 
way, and I was compelled to come. I then went electric power. He spoke two hours, during 
to the western part of Virginia, and partially : which the silence was unbroken. While the 
resumed the practice of my profession: only 3 judge was delivering his charge, a buzz of whis- 
partially; entering my name on the Courts of; pered comment ran over the house. To these 
Appeals, but none other. I had not been for-$law-surgeons the skill of the operator was 
getful of my promise to the young man. During 3 matter of deeper interest than the case of the 
the first years of my absence I had written fre- ; patient. 
quently to Storrs, to know if any light had been} ‘‘Turner,” I said, ‘“‘where have I seen that 
thrown upon the mystery, until he grew impa-$man before? There is something strangely 
tient at ny disbelief of Rolfe’s guilt. Of young ; familiar in his face and gestures.” 
Champernoun I never heard. Naturally enough; ‘Probably long ago, in New York. He has 
my own affairs drove the matter from my remem- } always practised there, and in Lynn, I believe.” 


brance, until it was almost entirely forgotten. ; “Pardon me. Not always,” said our mutual 


Some fifteen years had passed, and I had given $ friend. ‘‘Thruston said in my presence yes- 
up practice and removed to Philadelphia, to 3 terday that he was a Virginian by birth.” 
spend the rest of my days in quiet, when, sin-$ ‘‘Thruston!” said Turner. ‘‘It may be. The 
gularly enough, the Champernoun case came up $ name is common enough down in Henrico. And 
before me again, and I was accidentally a wit- 3 his given name, Rolfe, I have heard in that 
ness to its strange denouement. $ family too.” 

In the winter of 18— I went to Baltimore and Rolfe? Rolfe? The tangled memory of an old 
Washington for amusement. I was getting to : story like a dream rose before me and gradually 
be an old man now; out of date quite; needed } became clear. Rolfe—not Thruston but Cham- 
rubbing up now and then to keep awake and; ¢ pernoun. And there was the man before me! 
alive. Occasionally I took a jaunt to my old ; Tt was as plain as daylight. Allowing for the 
haunts where I had lived a busier life. Standing } difference between boy and man, there eould be 
one morning on the steps, at Baltimore, I met an : no mistake. During the remainder ef the time 
old friend of mine, Turner, of Alexandria. After I sat trying to recall the details of the case 
we had gossiped for a few moments, he said, 3 which I had not thought of for years, and won- 

“I am going down to the court-house, to hear : dering how it ever had ended. I had a fancy 
this great murder trial. You had better come. ° to try his memory too. So, when the trial was 
Thruston of New York is on the defence.” S over, and the jury had brought in a verdict of 

This Mr. Thruston then ranked high as a3 acquittal, I joined Judge C——, and requested 
profound jurist, and a bold and clear logician. ; an introduction to Thruston. 

The case itself involved intricate and disputed } “Yes, certainly,” he answered, ‘I intended 
points of interest to the profession. For this } } bringing him to you. Old lights and new lights, 

reason we were not surprised to find, when we } $ eh?” 

reached the court-room, that a large proportion; Thruston was standing in the midst of a crowd! 
of the audience were lawyers from the neigh- near the door. How old he looked! As we made 
boring cities. our way toward him, I watched his manner while: 

“Thruston has been up for an hour,” whis- $ ; talking. Nothing fresh, genial in it; whatever 
pered a mutual friend, as we got, at last, a seat. : his real self might be, it was buried beneath 
The day was dull and dingy, so that I could } a courteous, impenetrable reserve. Buried, I 
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thought, it might be, since the day when he lost g ington very much what they are now. Music, 
name and honor when he was a boy. I won- 3 lights, diamonds, pretty girls, and black-coated 
dered, did he remember? 3 3 Congressmen, with here and there a uniform or 

‘*Page, of Virginia,” said the judge. At the ; diplomat. Suddenly I saw a face I remembered, 
name, while he bowed, a keen flash shot from : sit was that of Miss Champernoun. She was 
liis half-closed eyes at my face. My bent figure 3 leaning upon the arm of a man who I learned 
and white hair were no disguise; during our} was her reported fiance, Forster: a tall man, 
short conversation he never ceased his unflinch- $ with an overcoming, faded, weak air in eyes, 
ing scrutiny. He remembered, that was plain ; hair, and skin: a thin mouth, eyes of pale, 
enough. I thought, too, he was willing to dare : tigerish blue. Miss Champernoun was mag- 
myremembrance. As long as I stood near him $ nificently dressed in some soft clinging robe 
he faced me, with kindling eyes and covert flash } ; of royal purple, with a pale, high-bred face, 
of meaning on his face; spoke to me alone; once : crowned with heavy folds of brown hair, very 
threw back his hair impatiently as if eager of $ g S grave, stately, earnest; with wistful, dark eyes. 
recognition. I did not give it, and soon turned } I was old to be sure, but I had a touch of ro- 
away. My heart failed me, I felt it cruel that § 3 mance about me yet. I wondered, as I watched 
I had come at all. Why should I recall to the : her still imperial ways, why she never had mar- 
man who had conquered success, perhaps hap- ; ried. ‘‘Too ambitious,” Turner had said. That 
piness, that little hateful passage of his youth? $ ; was likely. And yet—I thought of the shy, 
I turned away, as I said, with assumed indif- } little girl in the library, of the solemn, “I will 
ference; as I did it, I saw a cloud of disappoint- § 3 come, meen Not for years perhaps. But I 
ment on his face, and then he instantly relapsed § will come.” And the quiet answer, “I will 
into his cold gravity. S wait, Rolfe.” Was she waiting? That would 

The next day I went down to Washington. < be a curious bit of romance in these work-day 
While I was smoking a cigar, my fellow travelers ; times, sure enough. How Turner would laugh 
were gossiping over the news in the morning } if he knew what I was thinking! 
papers. My head was so full of the old Cham- : As I thus soliloquized, Turner came up. “I 
pernoun story, that I almost started when the : want to introduce you to Miss Champernoun,” 
name of one of the parties was mentioned. 3 he said. 

“Starke Forster has got his office at last,” I could not tell if she recognized me. Her 
said Turner. ‘I thought the new cabinet would $ : self-possession was too thorough. She received 
put him in.” ; me most courteously, detained me by her side, 

“Forster?” I asked, ‘‘of Loudon county?” 3 presenting me to her companion. ‘Cold, high- 

“Yes. He goes out as special minister to $ : blooded,” very good terms to describe her. Her 
‘Russia with secret instructions on the late diffi- ‘ coldness irritated me to test it. A sudden fancy 
culty. I wonder if he will take a wife with him?” ; seized me to discover if my imagined romance 

‘‘Has he never married?” I said. ‘was true. Turning to Forster, in a pause of 

“‘Married, and a widower,” said another of} the conversation, I said carelessly, ‘‘I saw a 
the party. ‘He has returned to his old alle- ‘ relative of Miss Champernoun’s in Baltimore, 
giance now, though, Miss Champernoun.” : yesterday, Rolfe Champernoun.” 

“Who is she?” I said, for my attention was} ‘‘A mistake, I imagine,” he replied, in his 
now thoroughly aroused. soft way, ‘‘she has no relative of that name.” 

“Have you never seen her, Mr. Page? I; She looked up in his face with a curious, 
thought you were from the Piedmont counties. } steady glance. I knew that instant that Starke 
She is in Washington just now, the heiress of} Forster knew the whole story, and used it as 
the season. Not young, but in the prime of power over her. 

.splendid beauty.” $ «No relative of that name,” he repeated, 

“What a misapplied term!” said Turner. ; quietly, gently drawing her hand within his 
«Picturesque, if you will, but don’t call that $ arm. 
cold, high-blooded Ruth Champernoun beau- ; She turned to me, saying in her grave way, 


‘ 


tiful.” 3 It is Mr. Forster who is mistaken: Rolfe is 
«I wonder,” I ventured, curiosity conquering } } my cousin, my adopted brother. I hear of him 
courtesy, “that she never has married?” 3 ‘ sometimes from others, though I never see him. 
“Too ambitious,” growled Turner. 3 I thank you for telling me of him.” 
That evening there was a reception at the: Forster’s face colored with a half-sneer. I 
house of one of the queens of Washington society, : could_see that his irritation was deep, though 
Mrs. Earle. Receptions were then in Wash-$ he covered it with a light laugh, adding play- 
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fully, ‘I thought that he was dead long since. 3 has long been painful and dark. You will come, 
You have been singularly silent about him. He will you not?” 
was @ young man of promise. I wonder with 3 That was all. Was all that had been painful 
your internal pride of kindred you have not’ to be made clear, then? How? And if it was, 
claimed the relationship, Miss Champernoun.” 3 what then? A sudden thought struck me. Tur- 

He had struck fire now! Her cheek flamed 3 ner was in the cars with me going to Richmond. 
scarlet; her eyes flashed defiant as I have seen I touched him as he was settling himself for a 
a caged panther; but her voice was as low and $ nap. 
calm as ever She even smiled carelessly as $ «urner! Is that New York lawyer mar- 
she said, ‘Do you laugh at my pride of blood? § ried?” 

I know it, but then the blood is pure. Like the ‘Married? Who, Thruston? Yes, into the 
old Scotch race, mine is a family where ‘all } Van Zandt family.” 

the women have been true, ai/ the men honor-$ ‘Oh—h—” I lit my cigar, thinking what 
able.’” an old fool I had been. 

He bowed, but did not answer. Aha, I 
thought, my bit of romance is not so silly after 
all. God bless that woman! she is as true as 
steel. She would wait until her hair was gray. 
A crowd of strangers came up to be presented 
to the reigning belle, and Turner and I turned 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat was in February. I answered her note 
immediately, accepting the invitation. In Octo- 
ber I started for Champernoun Hall, where she 
away. still resided with her guardian and his wife. 

‘“‘When do you leave the city, Mr. Page?” } She was ill when I came; so two days elapsed 
she said, holding out her hand. : S before I saw her. Storrs received me—jolly, 

‘*To-morrow evening.” $ boisterous, fun-loving as ever. The third day 

“T will see you again,” she said, after a mo- } Miss Champernoun came down stairs. It may 
ment’s hesitation 3 have been because of the peculiar circumstances 

The next dayI stayed in the hotel all day, {in which I had first seen this girl, and that 
expecting a summons to see her, but none came; ; these circumstances had entangled me with the 
and, more disappointed than I cared to avow, I 3 deepest passions and losses of her life, but I 
started to the depot to take the evening train, } had for her an unaccountable tenderness, such 
when a note was placed in my hand. I read it : as a father might have fora child. I think she 
in the cars. I have a curious fancy about let- {knew it by instinct. Her manner to me’ was 
ters; the characters of the writers start up be- 3 different from her usual stately gravity: quiet, 
fore me from the sheet and envelope, sharply $ but giving way, now and then, to a childish 
outlined as in their faces. There is not a fold, : glee, or a moody weariness. During the first 
a drop of. wax, a syllable, which, if rightly 3 weeks of my stay I watched her closely. She 
studied, is not a type of the great traits of the $ seemed to place a quiet confidence in me that 
unseen nature, energy, refinement, arrogance, } touched my old heart curiously; yet never, by 
pitiful self-vanity. This note was that of a} word or look, did she allude again to what had 
lady by birth and culture: more thari that, of a: passed, nor to the object of my visit, until I had 
woman, simple, pure, self-reliant. ¢b th than three weeks. Then, one 

She ase oside all surface-words, and came ; ce aie gate to me as I was reading in 
at once to the thought which concerned us both. ? the library, and began to speak of it with a 
She thanked me for telling her of her cousin. $ straightforward haste that showed how great 
That was all the hint of feeling in the letter. Swas the effort at control and calmness. The 
The remainder was an earnest entreaty that I ’ room we were in adjoined the locked chamber; 
88 pecan id dan for Pe ee ha bp 4+ Hoe jon ab > Seats -tn 
ence and friendship, but that certain instruc- } and padlock, might have been that of a charnel- 
tions of her father’s will were then to be carried $ house, so grave was their silence when they 
into effect, in which I could afford her aid and ; passed it. The servants, of course, had num- 
essential service. She did not explain any * berless strange tales of buried corpses that 
farther, but urged me to gratify her in her re- $ walked at night; of the old general’s ghost, 
quest. “My father’s will,” she said, “was sin-$ that could be heard pacing to and fro when- 
gular in its requirements, yet I hope,” (here I $ ever the anniversary of his death came round. 
thought the lines grew tremulous, ) ‘‘by obeying { You can imagine the wild surmises which such 
them, much may be at last made clear which ! a source would produce; human nature abhors 
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52 THE LOCKED CHAMBER. 
@ mystery—the nature of staid Virginia planters ; Then we quietly waited. Storrs knew nothing 
more than all. The neighborhood, during all 3 of what was going on. 
these fifteen years, never had ceased to wonder, No answer came. As the weeks wore on, and 
and pish, and pshaw.. Miss Champernoun, this 3 the day drew nearer, I grew uneasy and nervous’ 
evening, as’ she stood by the mantle-piece, de- 3 like a woman. He was not coming after all! 
clining an offered chair by a quick waive of her } He had taken the money; he was married as I 
hand, broke into the forbidden topic without a 3 knew; and this woman had sacrificed her life 
pause. She told me she had sent for me to help 3 for nothing! I was blind not to see it from the 
her as a friend who knew the case, not a lawyer. 3 first. 
Then she spoke of the lost money without re- Ruth never alluded to the subject again; only 
serve. every morning she watched for the post, and, 
“TI have not been idle,” she said. ‘I have ; when no letter came, smothered a hopeless sigh. 
tried, never ceased trying, to clear up this mys- } That is a trick some women have, and go on, 
tery; but in vain. You know what my father’s} getting paler and thinner every day, thinking 
orders were in regard to that room, where——” ; nobody knows or sees. But I sawitall. That 
She did not finish the sentence. It may be the ; through all these long, weary years she had 
old scene rose before her too sharply real; she : looked forward to this one day, when all was to 
motioned to the closed door. I bowed. “Ido? be righted, all made clear. Somehow, she did 
not know his object for so strange a wish. I not know in what way; but she trusted. I saw 
have wearied myself in trying to solve it. But it all: read back over the leaves of the life of 
I obeyed it. Whatever it was, I am soon to; pain, and fever, and balked hopes; and saw— 
know.” She paused, collecting her thoughts. 3 what she would not see—the bitter end waiting 
‘*My father directed me that the room should for her. 











remain locked for fifteen years. Atthe end of Well, the nineteenth came. Still, no letter. 
that time I was to open it. I and my cousin, }I had given up all hope of seeing him days be- 
Rolfe Champernoun.”’ She spoke the name with fore. I think she did that evening. I could not 
a sudden blenching of the lip, but quietly. This} bear to look at her. After all, it was better that 
was to be a business matter to be gone through $ he did not come. She did not know the man 
without a pang. She had schooled herself so. : was married. As he was married, he had better 
She resumed. ‘If one were dead, by the sur} stay away, I thought. 
viror. I believe that in the cabinet are papers} That evening she went from the tea-table, 
of importance to him. I have thought my ; and sat at her sewing in the drawing-room. 
father supposed his punishment would then be ; To spare her, I contrived to get Storrs away 
sufficient, and would tender him a late forgive-} from her to a game of chess. About nine 
ness, and, perhaps, restore him to his rightfu So’clock a servant entered and handed me 4 
heirship. The fifteen years are nearly over.” $ note. I think she saw him; for she stopped 
She paused here. ‘Will you stay with me?” * sewing, and sat deadly still. 
she said. ‘Will you send for Rolfe?” Her: I rose and went to her, saying, in a light 
fingers beat nervously on the marble she held $ tone, ‘Our friend has come, Miss Champer- 
by, and her lips were colorless; but she looked noun. I will go down to the village to see him, 
up in my face calm as ever. She was going} if you will permit me.” 
bravely through her task. I did not once look at her, but hurried out 
“Yes, I will send for him,” I said; adding, * without waiting for an answer. 
“you have not seen your cousin since that} I found him at theinn. If he felt any emo- 
night, I suppose?” 3tion at his return, he showed none. Whatever 
«‘Ne.” : feeling the man had lay in too deep and rugged 
I wondered if she thought of the ‘I will wait} channel for outward display. He was most 
for you, Rolfe.” Never, in all my practice, had } courteous; regretted that I had not received 
I turned up such a case as this. It was fit for § his letter (for he had written); discussed the 
a novel, I thought, trying to sneer at it, and § changes in the face of the country, and accom- 
eading by sitting down in no amiable mood to ; panied me part of the way home. That was all. 
write to Mr. Rolfe Thruston. With the fear of; Only when he bade me good-night, he said, 
the member of the Van Zandt family before my } ‘‘Shall I see Miss Champernoun when I come 
eyes, I confined myself to a bare statement of } to the hall to-morrow?” 
the facts, requesting him to be at Champernoun ‘‘I cannot tell what her wish may be,” I re- 
Hall on the twentieth. ; plied, drily; for I remembered the Van Zandt. 
The letter was dispatched the next morning. ? He bowed and went back to the inn. 
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The next morning I contrived to send Storrs $ “It is a long time since I wag given the name 
off on a visit for the day. It was late before $ of thief, and now, I think, I will lose it,” trying 
Miss Champernoun came down. In her simple, to smile as he spoke. 
white wrapper she looked bright and fresh as} At last the door of the locked room opened 
on that night, long ago, but with a new, curious } again, and Miss Champernoun came out. She 
light in her eyes. : walked unsteadily, her face was white and sick 
I had told her of her cousin’s change of} as if she had been struck a mortal blow. She 
name; but that was all I told her about him. }came to Thruston and handed him a yellow, 
I had not the heart. din ackage; tried to speak, but, findin 
She stayed beside me all the morning as if : | oe aaa cm went past aay up to her an 
afraid to be alone. The sick, proud heart wait- } chamber. 
ing these long years! We were in the drawing- : He took the package to the window and 
room when he came. ‘Mr. Thruston, to see opened it. I thought I heard an exclamation 
Mr. Page,” the servant announced. I hesi- $ like ‘Thank God!” but I was not sure. After 
tated. ' 3a long pause he turned and came toward me. 
‘Where shall I see him, Ruth?” I said. $I never shall forget the curious gesture—a sud- 
“Here.” : den wringing of his hands as if he washed from 
I glanced at her. Cold, high-blooded. Still ; Sthem some stain, and threw it away forever; 
and calm, as a royal lady should be—the cool then he thrust one into mine, his face gleam- 
morning wind scarce lifting the folded coronet } ing with irrepressible excitement. The man 
of hair, or stirring the crimson cashmere that ; actually was not able to articulate. 
swept around her. But her lips were tightly: ‘‘I understand!” I exclaimed, scarcely less 
shut as if to hide a deathly faintness. moved. ‘Your burden is gone?” 
I met him at the door, and introduced them.$ ‘Gone, thank God! I am a free man now. 
“Miss Champernoun—Mr. Thruston.” She} I can look you in the face.” 
bowed, and smiled just as she would have} ‘‘It has been a heavy weight for a Champer- 
done to my friend Turner. What an altogether } noun to bear.” 
admirable thing is etiquette! ; ‘Say rather a man. I have no pride in the 
However, this sort of thing could not last} Champernoun blood. Let me go now. Ooms 
long; so I proceeded to business. 3 3 down in an hour, and I will explain it to you.” 
“The parties being present,’ I said, ‘the: I waited impatiently, and as soon as the hour 
room can now be opened.” ’ was over, posted down to the village after him. 
One or two servants were called, and we ‘I found him walking in the border of the park. 
crossed the hall. They removed the bar, turned ; There I heard the story. It wasalongone. I 
the rusted key with difficulty, and threw open : S will tell it in as few words as I can. 
the door. The chamber looked oddly enough. 3. I began, all eagerness. 
The light, when the shutters were unbarred,; ‘It is a plot, I know. And Starke Forster 
came in gray and misty through the dust and $ was the Guy Fawkes at the beginning.” 
cobwebs. Moths, spiders, and rats scattered in} He laughed. ‘No, no—listen one moment: 
every direction. I motioned to Mr. Thruston to Did you know my uncle, Ruth’s father?” He 
enter; but he stood aside. : went on to paint him in far other colors than 
“TI have said,” he remarked, in his grave} Storrs would have chosen, yet, I knew, truer. 
tone, ‘that I never will enter that nana ; A man of weak mind, with a velleg oouaivn, 
every suspicion is wiped from my name. Miss pride of blood, and a love of diplomacy, finesse 
Champernoun must go in alone.” in little things. ‘He could not eat his dinner 
She smiled. I think she lik im } without a manceuvre. You have seen such m 
allude, even in that way, tothe com hear Aside “i thas “ar nn a bad sort of id 
he had not forgotten. Neither spoke. She went : not malicious nor cruel, only weak. He never 
in. Thruston and I returned to the drawing- : liked me. Partly because he hated the Parrs, 
room. I heard the key turn in the ebony : (my mother was a Parr,) and partly,” he hesi- 
cabinet, a confused, hurried noise, and then a 3 as and then went boldly on, ‘‘ because I loved 
profound silence that seemed intolerably long. } Ruth.” 
My companion was calm no longer. Now and; “I thought,” I said, “that he wished for the 
then he wiped the clammy sweat from his fore- ; ‘match. Storrs told me he did.” 
head, and his breathing grew heavy and re- | “No. He bitterly opposed it, urged her to 
pressed. He saw that I noticed his agitation, } marry Forster, which she would not do. It is 
and said, as if in apology, $a long story. We came to an open quarrel I 




















“BE NATURAL.” 
resolved to go to Kentucky. My uncle, I be- § cousin. At last Starke Forster was alluded 
lieve, felt his health failing, and determined to ; 3 to. 
devise some plan to prevent our ever fulfilling “Do you think he knew of this plan?” I asked. 
our plighted troth. The only way to do this ; $ ‘TI believe he suspected it, but I do not think 
was to disgrace me in her eyes, for her pride of ; my uncle took him into his confidence.” There 
blood is as strong as his own. A Champernoun ;} was a moment’s pause. ‘He goes to Russia, I 
never would wed a felon.” hear?” he said, his voice changing. 

“IT see!” I broke out. “Iunderstand. You} ‘Yes. In December.” 
think the money never was stolen? That the § “Does he——” with a desperate effort at 
whole scheme was a plot of your uncle’s?” carelessness. ‘*Report says—Miss Champer- 
“Yes, I thought it always. And in proof { noun accompanies him?” 
here is the money and a letter from him avow-; ‘‘No,” I said, drily. 
ing the whole affair.” ; His face flashed. I was indignant. What 
“You suspected this at the time?” I said. ; concern was it of his? Was he not content with 
“Why did you not speak then?” the Van Zandt family? So a little spitefully, 
“To what purpose should I have spoken? an hour afterward, I made casual allusion to 
Who would have believed me? Not Ruth. If said family, and an especial reference to his 
I had thrown such an imputation on her father, : wife. He looked startled: then answered, with 
she would have hated me as passionately as she } a haughty reserve, ‘“‘It'was a mistake. I have 
loved me. She almost worshiped her father. Bone married.” 
See what she suffers to-day from finding out} I lit my cigar again, I was not such an old 
what he was.” : fool after all. 
“Still Ido not comprehend. When youheard; My story is nearly done. Miss Champernoun 
of his death, then was your time to speak.” * not leave her room, and her cousin went 





“I did not hear of his death for years—then ; back to the inn disappointed. But in the even- 
what proof could I bring? If I had heard of } ing he sauntered up with me from the village 
this locked room, I should have suspected some- 3 again. She was in the conservatory, and we 


thing, and forced Storrs to open it.” ; went to find her there, and stood talking for an 
“But this very whim is to me the most un- hour or more. The broken sunlight fell on her 
accountable part of the whole affair. Why ¢ slight lithe figure in its sweeping, crimson robe, 
should he leave this confession to blast his {and touched the brown curls that fell loose the 
memory after he was dead?” $ first time for many years. But I thought some- 
“If you had known the man, you would see ¢ ‘how there was another sunshine gleaming in 
that it was in perfect consonance with his cha- : broken lights through her dark, wistful eyes, 
racter. He was weak, and when death ap and the changing color of her cheek. We talked 
proached, he feared to die with this wrong { on the topics of the day. Miss Champernoun, 
unatoned. Yet he could not bear to undo it at 3 it is true, said but little, but then silence suited 
once, lest he should throw us together again. S her stately reserve. 
By this late reparation he eased his conscience, 3 But after awhile, as they passed through the 
and gratified his wish, for in fifteen years he < hall, they came near the door of the locked 
thought, of course, one of us would be dead $ : chamber, still gray with the dust and cobwebs 
or—married.” Sof years. Rolfe stopped, and, taking her by the 
There was an embarrassed pause. $ hand as if she were a child, drew herin. Look- 
As we talked we had gradually neared the : ing down at her, he said, gravely, 
Hall, and came up theavenue. Heentered with; ‘‘Ruth, I have come.” 
me uninvited. ; I saw her turn her face, wet with sudden 
The morning passed uneasily. Rolfe did not ; tears, up to his, and heard the quiet answer, 


s 


return to the inn, but lingered in the drawing-{ ‘‘I have waited, Rolfe.” 


s 


room, talking on every subject but ong—his $ That was all. 
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“BE NATURAL.” 


You, who are skilled in Affectation’s wiles, Go forth beyond the reach of Fashion’s arts, 
¥e of the haughty look, and simp’ring tone, To study Nature in her spacious hall, 
Who wreathe your lips in artificial smiles, And learn the lesson she therein imparts, 
And give your cheeks a coloring not their own; Beneath the title-page, “Be Natural.” H. A. B. 





LETTING IN THE NEW YEAR. 
BY FANNY H. ROCHESTER. 


Ir was the last night of the old year, and; and pleasant conversation; and when she was 
Grace Dean and her mother were alone in their : stronger, there were long, pleasant evenings in 
porn a edge of ae —_ ee ; \Seheet oan —- when _— played and 

race had been a petted heiress, but since the $ Richard an anny sang, and Grace sat by 
insolvency and death of her father she had | Mrs. Wolcott’s side, quiet and happy. In those 
made only too familiar acquaintanceship with } ‘ days all social distinctions seemed to be for- 
poverty. Little, indeed, did the inhabitants of } gotten, and the poor seamstress was treated as 
Pineville suspect that the pale, weary-looking } a valued friend. Grace never could forget the 
seamstress, who had come a stranger among} eveningewhen Mrs. Wolcott first joined the 
ri on rented the Wolcott Cottage, and who 3 family at the tea-table. Judge Wolcott carried 

epended chiefly for her subsistence on the;her out to the dining-room, while the rest 
patronage of Judge Wolcott’s family, had once, } S followed. It was a warm, pleasant evening. 
in a distant city, moved among the highest of ; The windows were open, and the sweet odors 
the land, and been even the belle of her set. ; and sounds of summer came stealing in. Mrs. 

And on this night the heart of Grace was ; Wolcott motioned Grace to a seat beside her, 
heavy. Though it was nearly midnight, she} saying, ‘I have had Grace by me so long I 
still plied her needle, and her tears fell fast as should feel lost without her.” They were all 
she sewed. She was thinking of the festive : ‘in high spirits: "glad, and grateful, and happy 
party up at the hall, with its lights and flowers, } that the danger had passed, and the beloved 
and music and dancing; and she pictured the 3 wife and mother was with them as of old. 
portly old judge, once her friend, gaily leading; Grace sat and listened to the cheerful figw of 
the revels; and another, younger and hand- words, but felt strangely—she could not eat. 

3 
somer than even the judge had been in his best 3 Richard, who sat opposite, noticed it and said, 
days, who also was alienated from her. Mrs. 3 ‘Miss Dean looks like an invalid herself.” A 
Dean sat slumbering in her chair, occasionally } faintness came over Grace, and she fell in- 
waking to bemoan their hard fate, that they } sensible. When she awoke to consciousness 
had again to seek their fortunes in a strange } again, she was lying on a sofa, and the family 
place; but the mother knew nothing of the } were grouped around with anxious faces, Madge 
deeper sorrow of the daughter, and Grace had é was bathing her head, and Grace heard the phy- 
vowed that she never should, though her own ; sician’s voice, saying, ‘It is the fever; she is 
heart broke for it. $ worn out with her exertions in your sick-room, 
Grace had been sewing at the Wolcotts’, when madam, and will need the best of care.” 
Mrs. Wolcott was seized with a malignant fever. } Grace was weak and helpless as a child, and 
The servants had fied in dismay, leaving only 3 é Mr. Wolcott carried her up stairs. Then came 
the invalid’s two daughters to take care of her; $ Sa blank. Sometimes she would see kind, anxious 
and these were young, ignorant, and necessarily $ faces beside her; then all would be dark again. 
inefficient. In this emergency Grace had ten- ; But it passed at length, that terrible illness, and 
dered her services. All through Mrs. Wolcott’s : then it was so pleasant to be carried into the 
long and dangerous illness Grace nursed her 3 sitting-room, those pleasant autumn mornings, 
faithfully and tenderly. For many days the } while Mrs. Wolcott, who was now quite restored, 
room was kept darkened and quiet: Madge and $ S occupied her usual place, Madge usually busied 
Fanny hovering uneasily about, obeying Grace's } herself about her embroidery, and Richard often 
suggestions with the docility of children, while ; Sread to them, while Fanny flitted about like a 
the judge and his son, Richard, would steal in S little humming-bird, as she was. When Grace 
softly and sit beside the sufferer while Grace $ grew stronger, she often went out in the car- 
rested. riage with Mrs. Wolcott, and sometimes one or 

At length came the days ot convalescence, } both of the ladies. When the danger of in- 
and now the family gathered in Mrs. Wolcott’s : fection was over, things fell more into their 
Toom and whiled away the hours with reading } usual course—Grace returning to her mother 
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LETTING IN THE NEW YEAR. 
at the cottage. But she was, nevertheless, ; replied Grace; “but I don’t know how it will 
almost constantly at the hall, where, eens t Ke. ¢ 
nominally still the seamstress, her position in “Oh! I know you "will have no time on Mon- 
the household was entirely changed. Whenever } day,” interrupted Miss Redfield; ‘but you 
the family spent the evening at home alone, she } might do it to-morrow.” 
often joined them in the parlor, and afterward ‘*To-morrow!” Grace repeated, in dismay. 
@ servant would be sent to attend her home, or 5 SEOs you don’t mean it! To-morrow is 
the judge, or his son, would walk down with ’ the Sabbath!” 
her. ‘But,’ laughed Miss Redfield, ‘it is a work 
It drew near Christmas. Some guests had 3 of necessity.” 
arrived several days before, among whom wim ‘“‘Pardon me, Miss Redfield,” said Grace, 
Mrs. Landsdowne (Mrs. Wolcott's sister) and ; ‘but it does not seem at all necessary to me. 
her daughter Minnie, with Maud Redfield, an ;I have seen you wear a number of beauti- 
old school friend of the Misses Wolcott. No-{ful dresses since you have been here, and, 
thing could be more unlike than the fair, violet- } surely, some of them would do for Monday 
eyed Minnie Landsdowne, and the dark, regal } evening!” 
beauty of Maud Redfield; and Grace felt, from} ‘Yes, yes,” she rejoined, impatiently; ‘but 
the first, as decided a dislike to the latter as}I have worn them all ever so many times, and 
she did a preference for the former. The anti-: this is new, and so becoming. I have set my 
pathy seemed to be mutual; for whenever they} heart upon it and must have it!” And she 
met, Miss Redfield regarded Grace with a} placed a shining gold-piece in Grace’s hand. 
haughty, disagreeable stare that deepened her } “Them that honor me, I will honor!” seemed 
dislike. $to sound in Grace’s ears, and she answered de- 
One day after Miss Redfield’s arrival Grace } cidedly, as she returned the gold, ‘‘No, Miss 
met Richard on the stairs. He greeted her } Redfield, I cannot do it to-morrow. Money is 
cordially, saying, ‘‘Where do you keep your- no temptation to me to violate the law of God 
self these pleasant days, Miss Dean? I’m afraid } and my own conscience. And if I did it at all,” 
our guests frighten you into making a prisoner $ ‘ she continued, somewhat proudly, “I should 
of yourself.” Grace blushed more at his man- $ do it for nothing.” 
ner than his words, and before she could reply, A malignant expression crept over Miss Red- 
a voice said, “I am ready, Mr. Wolcott!” and ’ field’s face as she rose, saying, “You will repent 
looking up, she saw Miss Redfield standing at } of this! But I know what your object is: you 
the head of the stairs, dressed for a ride. ; 3 have got some of the Wolcotts’ puritanical ideas, 
Richard answered with a bow and smile, and 3 ; Sand you think your saintly ways will find favor 
offered his arm, while she gave Grace a look of} in Richard’s eyes. But I can tell you, he is as 
mingled contempt and hatred. } proud as he is good, and, with all his chival- 
Christmas came and went. New Year was at} rous ideas of right and honor, he will never 
hand. Now New Year was always the great } stoop 
day at Wolcott Hall. The judge belonged to an The hot blood was flushing Grace’s face, as 
old Knickerbocker family, and besides, New Year } she rose and held open the door. Miss Red- 
was his birth-day. This year, New Year fell on j field, angrier than ever at this hint of dis- 
Tuesday. On Saturday, as Grace was sewing at ; $ missal, could not finish the sentence, but, with 
the hall, Miss Redfield entered the room. a look of bitter hatred, passed out. Grace 
“Will you sit down?” Grace asked, scarcely ; closed and locked the door; then threw herself 
knowing what this visit portended. 3on a chair and wept as if her heart would 
Miss Redfield smiled and drew a chair up be- } break. 
side Grace, saying, ‘I have come to ask youa; On Monday there was a joyous bustle through 
favor.. It is a trifle, and I am sure you will | the house. Grace was working busily upon some 
grant it. I had a dress made just before I left { articles that she knew Mrs. Wolcott wished to 
home, and intended to wear it on New Year's; have done that day, when she heard Miss Red- 
eve; but I neglected to try it on till yesterday, field’s voice in the hall, saying, ‘‘I have a pro- 
when I found that it needed some alteration be- { tegee, whom I would like to recommend to you 
fore I could possibly wear it. I was out a long in her place. I think she would please you 
time, trying to find some one to do it, in the} better. I will show you a specimen of her 
village; but everybody is busy just now, and as needlework.” 
a last resort I come to you.” : To Grace’s astonishment she heard Mrs. Wok 
“Certainly I would do it, if I had time,” } cott say, in reply, “Thank you; I think I shall 
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employ her, as I have contemplated a change ; evident distress, and had insisted on knowing 
for some time.” its cause. So Grace, unable to put her entirely 
Grace was thunderstruck. What could Mrs. $ off, had mentioned her own approaching dis- 
Wolcott mean? How could she have offended } missal from Mrs. Wolcott’s as the reason for 
Mrs. Wolcott, who was so gentle and so just? {her depression. In vain, however, had her 
All the morning Grace pondered her words, and } mother begged her to lay down her work. Her 
wondered what she should do when cast off } answer had been, ‘‘No, I must be more indus- 
upon the world again. trious than ever now. God only knows, indeed, 
“She will surely help me to find another } what will become of us. We must leave here: 
place,” Grace thought. She knew she had done } nobody will employ me now that Mrs. Wolcott 
right; and, as human helpers seemed to fall $ casts me off.” And her mother, unable to com- 
away, she leaned with firmer trust upon the ars her, and equally oppressed with fears of the 
Divine. “Truly,” she thought, ‘‘the ways of § future, had, finally, desisted. 
the All-Wise are mysterious and past finding; The moonlight lay bright and cold without; 
out. It seems so strange to me that this wicked $ the woods, except where the avenue pierced 
girl should triumph; but I know it is all right. * them, were dark; but neither was colder, nor 
The hearts of men, oh, God! are in thy hands, } darker, than the heart and hopes of Grace. It 
and, trusting in Thee, I will await the issue.” {was the habit, at Pineville, as it is at many 
And so she sat, that bright morning, and; other places, for parties to go about, on this 
listened to the joyous sounds, and noted the ; evening, from house to house, singing, which 
guests as they flitted past her half-open door, j they called letting in the New Year. As Grace 
and saw the sleigh drive off with Richard and { sat sewing she suddenly heard voices without; 





s 
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Miss Redfield. $ but she was in no mood for such a visit, and 
It was afternoon when Madge came in hur-;she rose to draw the curtain, not without a 
riedly, saying, ‘‘Why, Grace, how pale you are! 3 secret fear, for the cottage was lonely, and she 
We have been so busy, lately, that I haven’t {knew no one who would be likely to come sing- 
seen you. You are too much confined here.” ing at their door, unless rude boys or ruder 
‘Yes, and it’s a shame for her to be stitching 3 men. Her alarm was increased, when she saw, 


away this merry holiday-time, when everybody ’ through the latticed window, a face that was 
else are enjoying themselves!’ chimed in Fanny, { unknown to her; and she gave ascream. At 
who had entered unperceived. ‘Mamma sent ; that moment, however, another step was heard, 
me to tell you,” she continued, ‘not to mind } and a deep voice, that made her heart leap with 
about finishing that trimming; something else $ a sudden bound, was heard, speaking authorita- 
will do just as well. She said she meant to tell } tively, even angrily. Instantly there was & 
you before, but has had so much to take up her 3 knock at the door, and the same voice cried, 
attention lately. We are going to havea grand; ‘It is I—don’t be afraid, Grace.” 
time to-night, and mamma wants you to come} With trembling hands she opened the door. 
down.” The men were disappearing down the road; the 
“TI thank you,” Grace managed to say; ‘‘but } little gate into the Wolcott woods was open; 
I think I had better not come.’” Sand up the avenue (which led to the hall) she 
“Oh! but you must!” said Fanny, and, never ; thought she saw a sleigh, with a muffled figure 
supposing that Grace would continue obstinate, $ or two in it. 
they left her. “Oh! Grace, how could you?” were the first 
But how could Grace go? What was there in 3 words of the young man, as he took her hands. 
common between her and the happy, brilliant § She blushed crimson, but could not answer. 
company to be assembled that evening? The} What did it all mean? Richard gave her no 
dream of her life was over. Not until it had ; time for thought. 
been so rudely dissipated was she conscious; ‘We expected you, till night set in,” he said; 
that she had indulged in it. How insane she ‘and then the judge, finding you did not come, 
now saw it to have been! Ah! little—she } ordered me to start in the sleigh and bring you, 
thought—did her triumphant enemy know of rating Fanny soundly for having forgotten to 
the blow she had struck, and how it had gone 3 ask your mother, which is the reason, he says, 
to Grace’s heart of hearts! $ you didn’t come. So Fanny is out in the sleigh, 
When night began to fall, she had come home, } waiting to help you dress; and the housekeeper 
plodding her way wearily over the snow, and, $comes to stay with your mother, if Mrs. Dean 
having prepared her frugal supper, had sat ; thinks it too cold to go out to-night.” 
down to sew. Her mother had observed her: What could Grace say? Before she could 
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reply, Richard had darted back to the sleigh, j “T have their sanction, dear Grace, and I 
and was leading back Fanny. Mrs. Dean, when await yours,” and he held up the ring with a 
her wonder let her understand how things were, ; questioning gesture. 
said she was too old to leave a warm fire atsuch} Grace extended her hand; he pressed it to his 
an hour, and so the housekeeper was called in. { lips, placed the ring upon her finger, then drew 
Grace, still bewildered, was soon ready, thanks : her head to his bosom. ‘‘My poor little lamb,” 
to the nimble fingers of Fanny and her own’ he murmured, drawing aside the veil of curls 
simple wardrobe! and, with a beating heart, ® that hung over her face, and pressing a kiss 
took her place in the sleigh, which moved mer- ; upon her throbbing brow; ‘‘now I have a right 
rily off in the moonlight and under the still, S to take care of you. It has made my heart 
grand old trees. 3 ache to see you looking so pale. and to think of 
The judge came down to the front door, to } your toiling so patiently.” 
hand Grace out of the sleigh, and himself led} Grace could only listen passively: the change 
her up to Mrs. Wolcott, who rose and kissed { was so sudden that it overpowered her; she 
her as if Grace had been her own daughter. ¢ could hardly realize that she was betrothed to 
Miss Redfield, standing aloof, looked daggers $ Richard Wolcott. 
at the new comer. Poor Grace did not dare to ; At length she said, ‘‘They will miss you; had 
imagine what it all meant. It seemed so strange you not better re to the parlors? I will 
to her to be moving among that brilliant throng, 3 stay here awhile. 
leaning on Richard’s arm. ’ He smiled and replied, ‘I want to present 
The pleasant remarks of her companion had } you to my parents first.” 
the effect to restore her, in some measure, to “Oh! I cannot see any one to-night!’ she 
herself, and she was almost surprised to find} exclaimed. ‘Indeed I cannot!” 
herself talking so freely to Miss Landsdowne, ; - ‘You .needn’t fear,” he said; ‘you will re- 
whom they met near the door of the conserva- { ceive a daughter’s welcome.” And he led her 
tory, to which her partner soon led her. 3 back to the parlor. The judge and Mrs. Wol- 
The perfume of the rare exotics greeted her ? cott were standing together, and though every- 
here like the breath of summer. At the farther ; thing around Grace seemed to float and blend 
end of the room they stopped to admire a} in inextricable confusion, yet she was conscious 
brilliant flower, when Richard said, ‘‘I have a that they welcomed her to their hearts and 
gift, Grace, which I want you to accept from § home; and she heard Miss Landsdowne say, 
me,” and he held up a diamond ring; ‘but, § «*So you will be cousin Grace. Well, I shall 
first, will you give me the hand upon which I ; love you dearly!” 
would place it?” And then came Madge and Fanny, with their 
“Richard! Mr. Wolcott!” she exclaimed. 3 warm hearts and graceful welcome. But every- 
‘You are not in earnest?” $ thing seemed to Grace like a dream, till she 
“I never was more so,” he said. ‘Will you $ found herself again in her little room, Richard 
take the ring?” S having driven her home himself. 
“But your parents?” she asked, half-bewil- § And that was the way, for Grace, that Tug 
dered, hardly knowing what she said. * New Year Was Ler Iv. 
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BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 


Now in full chorus join, 

To praise the gracious Giver 
Of every bubbling stream, 

Of lake and flowing river. 


Here, in this goblet bright, 
O’erflowing with pure water, 
Pledge firmly, from this night, 
With hearts that ne’er shall falter, 
No Bacchanalian draught we crave. To quaff alone the liquid pure 
Nor wine of old Silenus: Which flows o’er hill and mountain; 
Mantle alone, with limpid wave, For youth and vigor which endure, 
The cup we pass between us. Well from the limpid fountain. 
Then in full chorus join, Then in full chorus join, 
To praise the gracious Giver To praise the gracious Giver 
Of every bubbling stream, Of every bubbling stream, 
Of lake and flowing river. Of lake and flowing river. 
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THE JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 
CHAPTER I. } retainers, who carried their master’s shooting | 

TuereE had been a storm raging along the; pouch and firelock. The fine old man grasped 

western coast of Scotland, followed by a dull, ’ his own basket-hilted sword in one hand, and 
heavy season of bad weather more depressing used it now and then as a staff when the steep 
than the wildest tempest ever proves. The ascent up the promontory became toilsome for 
humid atmosphere, natural to the Western $ his aged feet. 
Islands, was aggravated into unwholesome The old man had threaded half the foot-path 
dampness. Gray mists hung low upon the} which wound up the eminence, when he paused 
waters and wrapped the islands in floating {a moment to take breath, and, leaning on the 
clouds, obscuring the brilliant greenness of } hilt of his sword, bade one of his followers 
the verdure and shrouding everything in gloom. ; sound his bugle, that the young Macdonald of 
Thus broke the morning of July the 18th, 1745. ; Clanranald might know that his uncle was near. 
Nature seemed veiling herself in mourning for; The retainer obeyed and sent a shrill blast 
the calamity that day would bring upon the} from his hunting horn, which seemed to cleave 
doomed nation which still dared to cling loyally ; the mists and set the fog in motion up the hill- 
to its ancient line of kings. : side. 

Upon the rocky shores of South Uist stood } “That will do,” said the old man, pursuing 
an old mansion partially castellated, and in-%his way up the ascent. ‘There was a time 
tended for defence at the time of its erection. } when a summons like this was needful before 
It was a ponderous stone structure with loop- the draw-bridge up yonder—no, heaven help 
holes in the walls, and the remains of a moat ; ? us! which was up yonder—could be lowered to 
partially surrounding it half choked up with ‘ friend or foe. Now, since every Scottish house 
flowers and a rich undergrowth of hawthorn Shas been rifled of its arms, it is an idle cere- 
and hazel bushes now drooping with half- ; mony even with the Macdonald.” 
formed nuts. The building was uplifted from} Muttering these words, the old chieftain 
the shore by a little promontory, formed, on reached the brow of the promontory and stood 
one side, by an arm of the sea, which had cut; within the shadow of the building upon that 
& passage into the rude shore, and, on the} side which had a splendid view of the sea, 
other, by a small stream, which came, rushing ’ Some modern improvements had been made, 
and foaming, through the broken rocks that lay } Windows of good size had been set into the 
in its bed with a wild, riotous noise which was $ thick walls; and stone balconies, draped with 
only hushed when the whole outlet of water : ivy and Ayrshire roses, gave touches of sin- 
was swallowed up by the waves of the North ; gular beauty to the half-dismantled fortress. 
Atlantic. Across the base of this promontory, } ; The old man smiled grimly as he looked on 
the moat, which I have mentioned, threw its ’ these innovations. ‘This comes of a Southern 
belt of verdure; and though the island of South } lady in our strongholds of the North. Give 
Uist is not remarkable for grandeur of scenery, : her a chance and she will wreathe our culverins 
the Macdonald of Clanranald had managed to } with garlands and choke up our loopholes with 
perch his home on a point of the shore so com- roses. What now? No one to receive us!” 
manding, that many a chief on the main-land} While he spoke, Macdonald of Boisdale strode 


found himself less picturesquely housed. ; along the edge of the moat and stood before the 
While the fog lay heavily on water and on} main entrance with an angry flush upon his, 
land, one of those small boats much in use} brow. But the fierce glow fled at once when 
among the island chiefs at the time put into {the great door was thrown open with a hos- 
the inlet on the north side of the mansion, } pitable clang, and a lady appeared standing 
and a stalwart old gentleman in highland cos- ; just within the hall, smiling as bright a wel- 
tume stepped on shore, followed by a couple of ‘ come as even his pride could have ar ae 
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“I cry your pardon, kinsman,” she said, } waiting for transports. This was the news I 
coming forward to the threshold, with her hand ; came to bring Clanranald.” 
extended. ‘I thought it was my son’s bugle } The lady grasped the rough hand which held 
note that came up from the inlet, and waited 3 hers in eloquent silence. 
for him in my bower chamber. This must} ‘Come to my bower chamber,” she said; 
plead my excuse for lack of ceremony.” ‘‘there is one there to whom this will be joyful 
The old chief, more than appeased by this $ news.” 
frank apology, took the fair hand of his sister- The two moved forward under the frowning 
in-law and touched it with his lips. arches of the hall, and, after traversing many 
**So my nephew is away?” he said, glancing ‘ a winding passage, stood in a lofty chamber 
_ down the shadowy arched of the hall. “I have $ which looked forth on the sea from its tall win- 
chosen an ill time for my visit.” ¢dows in front, and, from another side, com- 
‘No, no,” answered the lady; ‘‘he has only } manded a beautiful view of the torrent, or 
gone to the main-land for a few days.” ; rather continuous waterfall, which rushed for- 
“Ay, ay,” answered the guest, smiling grimly, } ward, in noisy flashes of silver. down the chasm 
“another Macdonald out of the way when his $ on one side of the dwelling. 
presence is most needed. I have just come from 3 The room, besides the matchless view it com- 
Skye, where I found Hugh Macdonald, the step- ; manded, was remarkable for the unusual ele- 
father of our pretty Flora, just returned from : gance of its adornment. Its panelings of black 
London, with King George’s commission in his Soak were lighted up by gilt mouldings, and 
pocket, and the maiden well-pleased from any- ; several of them were filled by pictures in 
thing I could see to the contrary. Is Clan- 3 tapestry work and fine, rare paintings, one of 
ranald bitten by the same serpent that he is so s which was by Hogarth, then in the prime of 
often absent from South Uist?” 3 his reputation, and others, principally portraits 
‘Kinsman, you are severe upon one of the} of the Macdonald family, by Ramsay—all re- 
sweetest and bravest maidens that ever breathed ; markable works of art to be found in that re- 
the free air of our Scottish hills; worse than } mote place. 
that—unjust, in doubting the loyalty of your; Tall, high backed chairs, massive with carv- 
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brother’s son,” she said, pausing, almost ; ing, and gorgeous with embroidered cushions, 
haughtily, for her guest to pass down the hall. { stood against the wall and in the center of the 
The old man smiled and regarded her queenly 3 room. Rising up richly from the polished oak 
anger with admiring eyes. ¢of the floor, lay one of those small carpets 
“Indeed, sister-in-law, my offence was even } which was the crowning glory of a lady’s bower 
graver than that; for, in my soul, I blamed his } chamber in those times. 


southern blood, feeling, without a question, that The chief cast his eyes around this chamber 


the Macdonald would ever prove true to our} with something of scorn; but the Lady Clan- 
king.” }ranald became her surroundings so well, that a 

“You forgot,” answered the lady, suppressing smile of forbearance, if not approval, stole over 
the proud resentment which rose in her heart 3 his fine features; and he sat down, deliberately 
from a sense of hospitality, though her eyes ? avoiding the carpet, and rattling his claymore 
kindled and her lips grew pale, ‘‘you forgot ‘upon the oaken boards that had escaped this 
that a true wife is a part of her husband: where } obnoxious covering. 
his feelings flow deepest, hers swell the current. ¢ The thick walls of the building left the win- 
My son inherits no thought from me which his § dows in deep embrasures, and it was not till the 
father would disdain even in the heaven where $ chief had seated himself that he saw a tiny old 
he ig waiting for us.” 3 lady in one of these recesses looking forth upon 

Macdonald drew close to his hostess and took } the ocean. Lady Clanranald saw his glance of 
her hand. 3 surprise. 

“Be not angry with an old man for his rude s ‘Ah! it is my mother,” she said, in a voice 
speech,” he said, in a low voice. ‘I did but $so full of rich tenderness that the old lady lifted 
try to test the loyalty which may soon be put ; her brown eyes inquiringly; for the clash of the 
to the trial.” , waves, mingled with the tumult of the waterfall 

‘‘Ha!” exclaimed the lady, under her breath. $ leaping to their bosom, had drowned all other 
“Have you news?” $ noises. ‘It is my mother, who has come north- 

“From the main-land, last night. France is 3 ward for the first time in her life. I am sure she 
at last bestirring herself, and promises both } will not lack a welcome from the Macdonald.” 
troops and money. He is at a convenient port, The chieftain rose and came forward, meeting 
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the dainty old lady more than half-way, and, welcome, and be lighted with bonfires on his 
bending over her as if she had been a child, way from the Highlands to London. Let the 
while Lady Clanranald regarded her with in- : Southerners rise in answer to our bugles, and 
finite affection. Sin two months the Hanoverian will be driven 

«Mother, you will like him,” she said; ‘‘first $ back to his true domain.” 
that he is the nearest brother to my lord, who ; ‘‘ And is he, in good sooth, so near?” inquired 
is gone, and again because he brings us such ; § the old lady. 
news as will make the heart leap in your The chieftain smiled upon her. “Ay, now 
‘bosom.”” 3 ° that I can speak out, he ae be on the water 
The little old lady kindled up at once, and, } even while we are speaking.” 
grasping eagerly at the folds of Lady Clan- § The old lady dropped upon her knees, and, 
ranald’s dress, said, in a wild whisper, é lifting her clasped hands upward, cried out, 
‘Is it from over the water?” $<Oh! Father of heaven! give him a safe pas- 
“Yes, mother. The time for which you have } sage and keep him worthy of a holy cause!” 
prayed so long is near.” s Amen,” echoed the stately Lady Clanranald, 
The old lady drew closer to Macdonald. There : stooping over the aged enthusiast. 
was fire in her soft, brown eyes, and her tiny; ‘*Thrice amen!” resounded the sonorous voice 
hands quivered as the fingers locked in an cager } of the chief. 
clasp. “And now,” said the old lady, rising from 
The chieftain spoke first. $ her knees with a look of gentle apology for this 
“A Southerner and so ardent? Nay, kins-$ outgush of patriotism, ‘tell me all. I am old 
woman, if this is the spirit I reviled, you did } and a woman, but yet can do something in this 
well to rebuke me even under the roof which : great work.” 
was once my father’s.” $ «Come hither, then;” answered Macdonald, 
“Is it true? Is it true? If the Chevalier is : leading the old lady back into a recess of the 
coming, let me hear it in words. It is the § window she had left. ‘*We must not stand so 
friend and servant of his grandmother, Queen $ near the door. A chance word may yet destroy 
Mary Beatrice, who asks. The first lessons of} all. Here is room enough for us three. Hal 
royalty I ever knew were taken in that mourn- this is a bright omen! Look, fair kinswoman, 
ful court at St. Germains, when our martyr } how the fog has been lifted and heaped against 
King James the Second, on his death bed, for- the sky like battlements and strongholds on the 
got to curse his unnatural children, while bless- 3} side of a mountain! Ha! that glorious burst of 
ing those who inherited only his misfortunes.” ; 3 sunshine sweeps the waters like an army in full 
The old chieftain’s features began to stir as $ ’ charge! How the clouds change, throw off the 
he gazed on this singular woman, who carried; gray mists, then brighten and form again! 
all the fire of youthful enthusiasm into extreme $ Thank God! this is a right kingly omen!” 
ald age. ; The old chief pointed with his claymore to 
“By St. Andrew!” he exclaimed, dropping } ’ the storm as it broke betore him in a tumult of 
on one knee. “I pay homage to the sainted $ ; light that was truly marvelous. This enthu- 
Queen Mary, thus, on the hand of her friend. $ * siasm kindled the quick sympathies of the 
Oh! my Lady Clanranald, this dainty mother ; ladies, and they, too, looked forth, with smiles 
of yours should have been a Scotchwoman.” flashing through the tears that still trembled in 
“She has the soul of one,” answered the lady, $ : their eyes—their quick imaginations kindling 
smiling as she saw the child-like hand of her $ to the beautiful sight before them. 
mother pressed » the grim mouth of Macdonald. , While they had been talking, the sun had 
“I have seen,” said the old lady, with tears § broken forth in broad, golden warmth, turning 
in her eyes, ‘‘the majesty of royal sorrow as : the waves to opals and the islands to rifts of 
few have ever witnessed it, and have had my > emeralds. Between the water and the blue of 
share of its misfortunes, too; for the struggle; the horizon, the clouds which Macdonald had 
of ’15 left me a widow, and this, my daughter, ; pointed out were heaped together like moun- 
fatherless.”’ é tains of tremulous snow that changed and 
“You see, kinsman,” said Lady Clanranald, $ yielded themselves to new forms of grace with 
“that a love of the true king is not altogether : every arrow-flash of the sun, till the western 
confined to the Western Isles.” horizon was one scene of tumultuous beauty. 
“God grant that there may be many spirits; As the group of enthusiasts looked forth, the 
in England such as makes this gentle face so} land in sight became singularly green and dis- 
bright: then will our Prince meet with a royal? tinct, completing a picture well calculated to 
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arouse all the poetry of those fine natures. All; the window where Lady Clanranald and her 
at once the old lady, who had turned her eyes } mother were seated, the old man lifted the 
southward, held her breath, and, leaning for- 3 bonnet from his iron-gray head and waved it 





ward, strove to'penetrate the distance, in doubt $ gallantly in the air. 


if she saw aright or if the sunshine were not 
playing some trick with her fancy. But as she 
gazed, the object that had attracted her grew 
more and more distinct; for toward Barra 
Island the atmosphere was peculiarly limpid, 
and that which had first appeared like a ship 
penciled in the air came out, massive and de- 


The wind was fair and the yacht cut her 
way bravely through the waters, spreading her 
white sails, and forming a beautiful object as 
the spray flashed up from her prow and the 
sunshine sparkled around her. As she drew near 
the little Island of Erisca, the form and class of 
the strange vessel became more clearly defined. 





fined, a man-of-war, with all her canvass set, } She was certainly foreign built, and carried an 
running swiftly toward the little Island of{armament. With every new examination the 
Erisca, which lay in the channel between Uist 3 heart of the chief rose. Surely, a ship of that 
and Barra. 3 size and importance could not have sought this 

‘See! is not that a ship?” she said, pointing { remote anchorage on a light errand. He could 
toward the object that had held her heart so} hardly find patience to wait the swift progress 
long in suspense. Sof his little craft, but was constantly crying 

The chieftain bent his keen eyes in the direc- ; out for his people to crowd more sail, till her 
tion she pointed out, and took a long, anxious} very safety was endangered by his sharp im- 
glance. patience. 

“A ship? Ay, lady; and a foreign man-of-: While Macdonald was thus forcing his way 


Ss 
war, too. It is many a day since yon channel ; toward the vessel, a boat swept round her stern 


has seen one like it. What if it brings tidings!” } and came toward the yacht. It was manned by 
The ladies did not speak: they were too?a foreign looking crew and seemed bearing to- 

keenly occupied watching the manceuvres of § ward South Uist. 

the vessel, which was every moment drawing 


As this boat came within hail it challenged 
nearer to Erisca. the yacht, and demanded if young Macdonald 
“She furls sail—she is casting forth her $ of Clanranald was at his home at South Uist. 
anchor!” cried the chief. ‘Oh! that Clan-: ‘No,” answered the chief; ‘‘but if you are 
ranald were here! By your leave, kinswoman, } from yonder craft, Macdonald of Boisdale is 

I will call forth enough of his followers to * here to answer for Clanranald.” 
save the Macdonald from discredit, and pro-$ The boat lay on her oars a few moments, 
ceed forthwith to Erisca.” 3 while her crew seemed to hold a brief consulta- 
Lady Clanranald answered promptly, thrilled 3 tion; then she-swept round and followed in the 
with generous excitement, for her heart was wake of the yacht, which was soon alongside 
full of vague hopes. ‘In my son’s absence the 3 of the strange vessel. 
nearest Macdonald is always master in his poor 3 Macdonald cast a keen glance over the stran- 
house,” she said. ‘Let the yacht be made ready } ger as the yacht came to her anchor. A group 
for sea, and as many of the clan summoned as 3 of men stood upon the deck regarding the move- 
will answer your need. While the day lasts, * ment of the smaller vessel with interest; and 
my mother and I will watch your progress to- } directly the boat which had followed the yacht, 
ward yon vessel; when it dies, we will pray } after receiving some orders over the side of the 
that its coming prove a fair harbinger.” war vessel, came close to the yacht and invited 
Almost before these words were spoken the ; Macdonald to go on.board the stranger. 
old chief's claymore was rattling against the ; The chieftain promptly descended into the 
stone pavement of the hall. A bugle sounded ; boat, and in a few moments stood before the 
in the court, and many a stalwart Islander came $ group which had excited his interest. From 
from the fields and the shore, startled into ex- {this group a gentleman stepped forth with a 
citement by the summons, and eager for the } hand extended, greeting the old chief with great 
change it promised: scordiality. It was a distant member of the 
Hand in hand the two ladies watched the } Macdonald family who had been long on the 
yacht as it was freed from its mooring in the ‘ Continent, and now claimed a degree of cousin- 
inlet, and, with a crowd of hastily armed re- ship with the old chieftain. 
tainers on the deck, put forth into the channel. } ‘You have answered our summons promptly, 
The form of Macdonald of Boisdale towered } for which take many thanks,” he said, shaking 
above them all; and as his craft swept under ‘the old man’s hand. 
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“Not so; I saw a strange craft, and was; disengaged hand with a smile, saying, “It is 
already on my way in search of news. You Snot needed, my good friend. No Macdonald 
have had letters of late from yonder?” ’ should require an introduction to one of us. 

The man pointed across the water, smiling } That name and loyalty to the Stewart are the 

significantly, * same thing.” 

«Yes, we have had letters.” The old chief looked at the priest earnestly, 

“Which contained a pass-word?” and with a reverence more profound than the 

The Macdonald leaned forward and whispered ; occasion seemed to warrant, replied, 

a sentence in the stranger’s ear. “If the Prince were here in person, as I trust 

“And the news has been carefully spread } he soon may be, the Macdonalds will be found 
among our friends?” : in their old places.” 

“Nay, there has scarcely been time. Iam} The young priest cast a quick glance back on 
but now on my way from Skye with the first 3 his companions, and a brilliant smile flashed 
intelligence for Clanranald.” across his lips. 

“From Skye? The domain of Sir Alexander} ‘If all of that name are as firm in their 
Macdonald is in that fair island, I think? So : loyalty as this brave man,” he said, “the cause 
he has been informed, and will be ready?” Sof our ”* he hesitated a moment, checked 

“Yes, if—he you wot of—comes with troops, 3 himself, and then continued, ‘‘of our master 
munitions of war, and enough gold to help us $ would be sure at least in these islands.” 
forward at the start, there will be an uprising ; ‘There is not a Macdonald, either here or on 
in the mountains that shall make George trem-{ the main-land, who will not uphold all that I 
ble on his throne.” have said. Let Prince Charles but come among 

The stranger listened thoughtfully, and; us, backed by the aid which he promises from 
glanced toward the group of gentlemen with § ‘ France, and the Highlands will be a-blaze in 
some anxiety. 8 * twenty- -four hours after. Six thousand good 

“I find my countrymen have not forgotten } g French soldiers with gold to open the way—for 
how to be cautious,” he said, at last, with a s Sin our fortresses we have more bravery than 
grave smile. : * coin—and arms to place in the hands that know 

“Caution is the nurse of success,” answered } well how to use them, and the loyalty of Seot- 
the Macdonald, calmly. 3 : land will prove itself by dashing the crown of 

As they conversed, the two men had com-} ‘ England from the dastard hand that usurps it.” 
menced walking, and now came up to the little The smile left the priest’s face, though his 
knot of strangers that stood silently watching ; eyes flashed back the old man’s enthusiasm. 
their approach. Foremost among these wasa; «But if France had disappointed the Prince— 
young man in priest’s garments, whose fine: if he, despairing of help from that selfish na- 
blue eyes had followed every movement of the } tion, should have the courage to throw himself, 
old chief from the moment his foot touched the ; with such small provision as his own narrow 
deck. As the old man met the glance of those } resources suffered to supply, upon the generous 
eyes a thrill passed through his frame, and his } loyalty of those who love the Stewarts, how 
swarthy cheek grew red. ’ would the Macdonalds receive him?” 

“Who is this man?” he questioned, turning The chief, bent his eyes to the floor for a mo- 
to his companion, and speaking in a quick, low } ment; then lifted them steadily to the face that 
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“A friend from whom the king has no secrets. ‘As @ brave, rash youth, whom they must 
You may read his character in that face.” } love, but dare not in loyalty and conscience aid 
“It is too frank and brave to be hid under a} : forward to certain ruin.” 
cowl,’’ muttered the old man. ; The handsome face of the priest grew white, 
“Nay, we want wisdom in council, and prayers ; and he made an impatient gesture which shook 
in our time of need. No man living can repre- the drapery of his gown from cowl to sandal. 
sent the king more faithfully than this priest, «And would this be your answer?” 
young as he is.” *‘T am only one man with but few followers— 
As these words were uttered, the young fan ; and little except my own life to give. These I 
came forward, and, reaching forth his hand, ; would fling away for the Stewarts readily as I 
took that of the old chieftain with a cordiality might hunt down a stag for his table.” 
that sent the blood thrilling back to his brave } “And you would join him even under these 
heart. The person who had first greeted him } discouraging circumstances?” 
was about to speak, but the priest waved his: <I, myself, yes; what matters it? But the 
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strength and power of the Macdonald lies in; ‘Sir priest, it is not for men of your ealling 

other a ae hands. No man of the name, to calculate the chances of revolution.” 

oo ir ~ re om and e nephew, $ : The priest flushed with impotent red, and 
ranald, can muster the clans in force.” < cast a glance upon his gown which seemed 

‘*But Macdonald of Boisdale is the elder and : ‘ almost contemptuous. He even made a gesture 
ae —o It is by his counsel the; sas if to fling off the sacred garment, but ecom- 
others are gui osed himself aft 

“Therefore his judgment should be clear and ; | : “That 3 peg leer ary ng ar, our 
his counsel wise. Sir priest, any man may be } ardent faith is so interwoven with that of the 
reckless and generous with that which is his } Stewarts, that her priests may well be fired 
own; but when his advice threatens to bring } with a warrior’s spirit.” 
ruin and death on all that turn to him in blood $ * The chief smiled. 
or fealty, comes the cruel duty of firmness even ; “Nay,” he said, “our kings have always 
against the loyal clamor of his own heart.” ; found their warmest adherents in the church 

“And you would advise the Macdonalds} and the bower chamber. It is but now that I 
against joining the Prince, if he were so un- ‘left two fair ladies shedding tears of joy over 
fortunate as to lack the promised support of ; the news that Charles Edward might soon be 
France?” in Scotland.” 

“Sir priest, I should; though the words; ‘Two fair ladies! The saints bless them for 
broke my old heart as they left it. Here in} their grace to a wandering Prince, who may 
the Highlands we are without arms—for the ; well be doubly thankful for their gentle favor, 
Hanoverian has taken care to strip us of all : when the old adherents of his house grow coldly 
our warlike weapons. We are without coin, : ; prudent. May I crave the names of these fair 
too, for it has been the policy of this usurping } : patriots?” 
government to keep us poor, thus binding us} ‘One is the Lady Clanranald.” 
down with stronger chains than were ever: ‘Wife or mother to the Macdonald of Clan- 
forged from iron. Those who have been left { ranald ?” 
in possession of their guards, are so favored; ‘‘His mother.” 
because of their lukewarmness to the royal: ‘And she is in this neighborhood?” inquired 
cause. They might join it, with France to back 2 the priest, eagerly. 
them; but would stand aloof, should the Prince ; ; ‘“‘A sharp eye can see the walls of her dwell- 
come among us illy provided as you hint at.” fi ing upon the opposite shore yonder.” 

“And you, a Macdonald, think it would be as The priest shaded his eyes with one hand, 
desperate venture; and that the prince, should $ gazing toward the point at which the old man 
he come upon the coast, would meet with a cold : : pointed with his claymore. 
welcome?’’ - S “Gentlemen,” he said, with sudden anima- 

The priest’s voice faltered, and his lip trem- tion, ‘‘we have failed in winning this brave old 
bled as he put this question. The chief was ; man to our opinion, and must respect his scru- 
greatly disturbed, and his strong voice broke as ; ples while we regret them; but yonder lives 4 
se welcome to the Stewart, sir priest! Pe spe hae Aa! a eee ae > 

® 13 ; " remember aright, of a family 
That thought maligns the people of Scotland. : that have not grudged their lives before now in 
>on is me true Northern heart which will; behalf of its kings. Let us raise anchor and 
not leap to the news of his coming. But a war : steer for her dwelling.” 
like this which lies before us cannot be sus- § The chief was taken by surprise. 
tained on bare courage, nor troops fed on the: “Nay,” he said, striding up and down the 
wildest enthusiasm. These things may win a} deck, ‘‘what have women to do with grave 
battle upon our own hills, but would fail under ; maahens of war? They counsel from the heart 
forced marches and lack of food in the enemy’s ; ever.’ 
country.” $ «And that is the counsel we most need. 

“But victory would give us these things. ; : Weigh anchor, my men, we will see what loyalty 
Let the Highland chiefs but rally around their § \ exists among the women of Scotland.” 

Prince, and the enthusiasm and loyalty you} $ «The Lady Clanranald will hesitate to receive 
assure me of will soon wrest arms from the } 3 strangers in the absence of her son,” persisted 
English steongybolds and gather food from } \ the ehief, struck with apprehension of the effect 
their granaries.” * that the eloquence of this strangely interesting 
The chief shook his head. $ man might have upon the generous lady. 
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The priest colored to the temples at this;the young adventurer. ‘If the Macdonald 
seeming inhospitality. After a moment’s hesi- refuses hospitality to the agent of the Prince, 
tation, he threw off the priest’s gown, cast it} perchance he will not be so churlish to Charles 
from him far on the deck, and displayed the } Edward himself.” 
dress of a cavalier which had been concealed; The chief sunk to his knees, and the group 
under it. When Macdonald saw the star on} upon the deck waving their caps, cried out, 
his breast, and the fine contour of that hand- 3 enthusiastically, 
some face, he was greatly disturbed. “Long live King James—long live the 

‘Here let us throw away all disguise,” cried * Prince!” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





AFTER THE HARVEST. 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





Tue blossoming Summer is over, F Around in a wearisome rain 
The hillsides no longer are red The dead leaves are fitfully flying. 
With billowy stretches of clover. We see in the garden the changes, 
No longer the vernal adorning Heralding the Winter to come 
Of woodland and meadow is wet Our Father so wisely arranges. 
With dew-drops impearling the morning. The world in its hectic of beauty 


Betokens the death of the year, 


The orchards no longer are whitened And whligere & lesen éf duly. 


With petals, snow-tinted and fresh, 
The frolicsome May-time has brightened. It whispers of Time in its flying, 


Fast speeding the Winter of life— 
No longer the children pick berries The sorrow and anguish of dying! 
In pastures o’erspreading the hills, 


Nor crimson their faces with cherries. & shige < See = aay 
In granaries waiting above, 


Lr. 


No longer the harvests, all golden Ere all the wild tempests are weathered. 
With sunbeams in merrisome mood, How wise in the Spring-time of gladness 

The hearts of the reapers embolden. And Summer of blossoming hopes, 

No longer the rivaling flushes To watch for the Autumn of sadness !— 


Of sunsets empurpling the West, 


To sow for a harvest of glory, 
Gild apples with deepening blushes. 


Which, gathered and garnered, shall bless . 








No longer the woods, with their banners The Winter so dreary and hoary! 
Deep-tinted with yellow and red, Thrice happy the pilgrim who never 
Build temples for warbling hosannas. N Forgets the great lessons of Time, 
The dead leaves above us are sighing, > But lives for the coming Forever! 
LAMENT. 





BY MARY M. BARNES. 





Warne violets sleep beneath the drifted snow, Oh, darling! how I miss the winning ways 
Where mourning winds make music, sad and low, That made the old time happy! Blame or praise, 
Thou sleepest now, oh! darling of my heart! If heard from thy sweet lips, was dearer far 

And I—I wander through the world apart. Than heartless compliments of others are. 


The music of thy voice, can I forget 

> Those silver tones? Ah, no, I hear it yet. 
I know the angels envied me, dear love, 
They had no minstrel like thyself above. 


*Tis seven long years—seven years of toil and change 
Since death-mists dimmed thine eyes so blue and strange, 
And thy face, cast in Beauty’s perfect mould, 

Death hardened into marble, fair and cold. 


SRYOSSS LIS LILY 





Seven years to-night. Alas! I never thought They took thee then to share their life divine, 

That years, with such a dreary anguish fraught, But oh! their love can never equal mine. 

Could steal, like shadows, to the gloomy past, And seems to me, from Heaven thy soul would turn, 
And I, heart-broken, living be at last. And for my presence even there would yearn. 

They say grief kills; sweet friend, it cannot be; The years go slowly by; it matters not, 

Else were I lying, cold and still, by thee. I soon shall rest with thee in that sweet spot. 
*Twere better so; but no, God knoweth best: My pain forgot, will fret my soul no more, 

T'll toil, and pray, and leave to Him the rest. $ When with my love I walk the “Shining Shore.” 


Vou. XLI.—5 





HESTER GRANT’S STORY. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


“Tr only something would happen!” sighed But—astonishing to say—she found herself 
Hester Grant, repeating the wish at her heart $ < hampered in the outset. She did not know 
for at least the twentieth time during the last } Show to begin her work—a fact which might 
hour. s have somewhat daunted a more practical per- 

What that something should be, it would have son, but which only gave Hester new interest, 
been difficult for Hester to decide—indeed she § and made her more determined. 

‘was almost indifferent: something that should j Deerwood was situated within a mile of one 
break what she considered the monotony of her § < of those pretty little villages which are to be 
life, which would force itself upon her as an} found throughout our Middle States. It con- 
event of magnitude, and so quiet the restless : sisted of a row of modest houses with sugar 
fancies which left her no peace. ‘maples in front—a tavern—a doctor and a 

Yet, according to all established rules, she ; lawyer, and so on through the usual routine. 
ought to have been happy. Many things had; Hester had no acquaintances in the place; she 
been granted to her which should do much to- could not be expected to make friends with 
ward making life pleasant. She had wealth, } such people—she intended to become their Lady 
beauty, kind friends; still, with the perversity } $ Bountiful, not their associate. 
and blindness of her years, Hester was far | She had lived little in the country. I grieve 
either from repose or happiness. sto say that she was far more familiar, from 

Hester was tired of the lady-like trifles which $ g books, with English habits, than with those of 
made up her life; tired of her embroidery, her { ; her own land, that is among the class of people 
music, her French stories, and her attempts at ; to whose well-being she intended, for a season, 
sketching; tired already of the acquaintances } ; to devote herself. 
and friends she had made since her return from She was a little surprised to find that none of 
school, acquaintances like all other people every- 3 the men whom she met in her walks or rides— 
body meets, pleasant and well-bred enough, but $ peasants, she called them internally—touched 
nothing beyond. Hester longed to find some their hats io her as they passed; quite the con- 
one to whom existence had been a tragedy or a3 trary: they eyed her with the utmost assurance, 
great romance; who had lived through every : and, occasionally, some sober old farmer, jog- 
imaginable experience, and suffered the woes of} ging along in his one-horse wagon, would nod 
all her novel heroines combined—and no such } § quietly, without even taking the trouble to re- 
interesting specimen crossed her path. ¢ move the pipe from his mouth. Near the village 

Hester had meant to do so much—to have § she would often meet a knot of girls; but they 
‘accomplished, even by that time, some wonder- $ were all so beflounced and bedecked that she 
ful destiny, which should set her as far apart : looked at them in astonishment; and they stared 
from the generality of her sex and years as if $ at her boldly, nudging each other, tittering, 
she had been a Corinne or a modern Hypatia. 3 tossing their heads, and employing a variety of 
Nothing had been done. Her dreams had no : feats familiar to the American mind, for assur- 
other effect than to worry her out of all repose, Sing the young lady of Deerwood that ‘they 
and she looked: back, with positive heartsick- were as good as she, any day.” 
ness, upon the failure of her schemes, gorgeous : She found a school in the village, and an- 
and impossible as the stories in the Arabian $ other very near the boundaries of her own do- 
Nights. $ main, one of the order ycleped “district” by all 

At first, when she came to Deerwood fresh 3 who live in its neighborhood. 
from a course of new English novels, with their $ $ She was an excellent horsewoman, and she 
accounts of great ladies who made themselves : galloped far and near in search of picturesque 
angels among their humble neighbors, founded 3 cabins and romantic poverty, in which to in- 
schools, had nurseries for the sick, and so on, } terest herself. Her journeys met with little 
it had seemed proper for her to start something 3 success. She found plenty of comfortable farm- 
of the _ in the neighborhood of her home. } houses nestled among trees and vines; but a8 
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there were neither Irish, Germans, nor other think that Hester’s quiet state had given her 
waifs from foreign shores settled in the vicinity, § no opportunity to vent her feelings. 

she had her rides in vain, except as they bene-$ Of course the girls told their own story, and 
fited her health, or brought a deeper love of § Hester’s unpopularity grew rapidly; but of that 
nature, when she had time to notice anything } $ she knew nothing, and Betsey Jones did not feel 
about her. : : called upon to inform her. 

Hester believed herself an ardent lover of the} Hester gave up “the villagers” in despair, 
beautiful. She could quote poetry, make draw- and turned her attention to the little brown 
ings—and thus established her claims on exactly 3 school house near her home. The teacher was 
the grounds that so many young women do, $ a young female New Englander, and a friend of 
who, at the bottom, like Hester, could not tell } the damsels who had made a call at Deerwood. 
a hemlock tree from a pine, or distinguish the } ! Heaven help the unsuspecting Hester under 

‘notes of a song-sparrow from those of a wood- § $ such circumstances! 
thrush. : She walked down to the school-house in 
Soon after her discovery that it would not be her very prettiest summer attire, and looked 
easy to find employment for her powers, several } smilingly in, at the open door, upon the rows 
young ladies from the village saw fit to honor \ of boys and girls, and the teacher throned 
Hester with a call. One of them was insane to ? 3 Sabove them. A hiss among the pupils made 
procure the pattern of a mantilla in which} the mistress look up. She recognized Hester 
Hester had appeared at church the Sunday be 3 ; instantly. One of her friends was by her side, 
fore, and persuaded the others to accompany $ S havi ing stopped for a moment’s chat when re- 
her. . cess should arrive. The visitor nudged So- 
Hester saw them approaching the house from : phronia Anderson; but that quick-witted young 
her room, where she was holding a consultation lady had laid her plans in the twinkling of an 
with Miss Betsey Jones, the housekeeper; and : eye. She sat erect and still; it was her turn 
that grim female informed her who they were: 3 to do the iceberg, and she meant to improve the 
the saddler’s daughter, the storekeeper’s niece, } opportunity. 
and somebody else. “May I come in?” asked Hester, after an 
“What can they want?” asked Hester. instant’s awkward silence, during which several 
“Why, to make you a call,” said Betsey; ° big girls tittered. 
“folks likes to know their neighbors.” Miss Sophronia turned her eyes upon the 
“Nonsense!” said Hester. Prope yne A they : 3 speaker. 
need some help. I will go down at once.’ ¢ “This is a school-house,” said she, preserv- 
Away sped the young lady, prepared to enact $ j ‘ing the vernacular in spite of what the old 
the patroness with much grace; and Betsey } ; women of her acquaintance called “‘her great 
Jones, after staring at her to make certain that ; $ book larnin’.” 
she was not insane, actually sat down upon the ; “Yes, of course,” returned Hester, cheer- 
floor and rolled from side to side in an ecstasy fully, although a sudden qualm passed over 
of merriment such as no mortal had ever seen} her. “Mhy I come in and sit awhile?” 
her indulge. “Did you think of comin’ to school?” de- 
“Oh, my!” she groaned. ‘Won’t she ketch } manded Miss Sophronia, calmly. 
it if they find out what she thinks! That Em: The visitor by her side hid her face to pre- 
Potter has got an awful tongue in her head! } vent laughing outright, the big girls snickered 
Oh! dear me—oh!” again, but the school ma’am was unmoved. 
Hester found that she was wrong and Betsey ; Hester longed to run away; but that was im- 
tight: the young women had come to make a N S possible. 
friendly call. She was more indignant than a “I thought I should like to see how you go 
duchess might have been under the circum- } : on,” she stammered, not well knowing what she 
tances. Civil she was—Hester could not for- 3 : said. 
get her good breeding—but she sat before them} “I don’t take scholars on trial,” returned 
stich a stately iceberg, that the smiles, which $ 3 : Miss Sophronia. ‘This ain’t a meetin’. Come 
they intended to thaw her, changed to frowns. 3 Sand come reg’lar is.my motto. Hev you ever 
twas not long before they flounced out of the} studied grammar? Ben fur in g’ography? What 
house without the mantilla pattern even having } sort of hand-writin’ hev you got?” 
ben hinted at, and returned home in great | She poured these questions in a torrent upon 
Mssion—Miss Potter, the young lady with a’ the paralyzed girl, while the titter grew gra- 
‘gue, the most outrageous of them all, to : dually louder, and the visitor by the desk sunk 
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68 HESTER GRANT’S STORY. 
lower and lower in her efforts to smother her 3 home, upon a dreary autumn night, fretful, re- 
glee. } pining, anxious for anything which could bring 
“Children!” exclaimed Sophronia, tapping } \ change or excitement. 
on a desk with her ferule; ‘‘’tend to your : «If only something would happen!’’ 
books! Is this the way you act when a new: Hester had grown so weary of repeating those 
scholar comes? Pratty big girl to be comin’,”’ words! Yet they involuntarily framed them- 
she added. : selves upon her lips. 
The blood rushed to Hester’s face. She gave § $ The solitude which irked her had, however, 
the woman a haughty glance; but Miss Sophro- | been of her own choosing. The house might 
nia was only enraged, not daunted, thereby. have been filled with guests had she desired it; 











“You understand very well,” said Hester, but she did not. She was tired of dancing— 


as quietly as she could speak, ‘‘that I merely } weary of commonplace young women, in spite 
called into the school for a moment——” of refinement and accomplishments common- 
*‘Oh!” interrupted Sophronia, hitting her} place still—more tired of youth whose brains 
again; ‘‘be you one of the school committee?” ; seemed to lie in their heels, and, as if their 
“At all events,” replied Hester, ‘‘I shall see ; owners had been a set of queerly-fashioned 
what the committee think of such conduct to a } puppets, were only to be set in motion by a 
lady who called here from an interest in the } violin. So, there she was alone: her father had 
school.” ; gone to town. She had endured three days of 
This time Sophronia laughed. The visitor incessant rain—her new books were tiresome— 
and the whole school joined. Hester turned she had no pleasant vision to call up at com- 
and walked out. Sophronia followed her to}mand. So she sat and sighed and moaned as 
the door. ; miserably as only youth, cursed with imagina- 
‘You'll report me, will you?” shecalled. ‘I; tion and nothing to do, possibly can when the 
wish you joy of your arrant! So you come to spell has faded and the enchanter’s wand turned 
make a call, did you? Why, you sassy, stuck } to a crooked reed. 
up ’ristocrat, to shove yourself where you ain’t; She was seated in a little apartment off the 
wanted—boo!” } dining-room, whither she had strayed after try- 
Hester hurried beyond the reach of Sophro- jing each apartment in turn and becoming dis- 
nia’s tongue, and, when she reached home, cried } gusted with all. She was interrupted in her 
herself fairly sick; but after that she left her } * gloomy train of thought by the abrupt entrance 
neighbors entirely alone. But the story went : of Betsey Jones, who had no superstition in 
far and wide, and Hester was hated accordingly. } ’ regard to knocking at doors or paying the least 
She had to undergo all those attempts at perse- } ; attention to similar amenities of life. 
cution, which everybody must who has the ill} ‘‘T want some arnicy. There’s some in that 
luck to offend an American village. ; cupboard,” she said, abruptly, and making 
Hester kept her mortification from her father, $ ; straight for the receptacle she had indicated 
and Betsey Jones never allowed her to see that ; by a dash of her hand. 
she had heard of the circumstance. Miss Jones} ‘Arnica! What for?” asked Hester, lan- 
had been housekeeper to Mr. Grant for years, $ ; ’ guidly, brought out of her revery by the little 
and when she found that Hester never inter- } tumult the woman had caused. 
fered with her authority, liked her accordingly. “La! didn’t I tell you?” cried Betsey. ‘Jo's 
In secret the grim spinster laughed at her follies, } cut his foot, and it’s bleeding awful!” 
although she did battle for her when her name; Hester retreated. The very thought of blood 
was assailed by the village people. ; made her sick. 
All these things happened, as I said—at least} ‘‘Can I do anything?” she asked, in a voice 
I meant to have said so—during the first year : which proved that she hoped not. 
of Hester’s escape from the boarding-school; ‘‘La, no,” replied Betsey. ‘Don’t come out; 
where, as in most monstrosities of that name, } you can’t bear the sight of blood—’tain’t no 
she had acquired so little that could be of ser- great thing.” 
vice to her, and so much which must be un-} ‘Perhaps you had better send for the doctor,” 
learned, let her life pass ever so smoothly, ; suggested Hester, by way of quieting her con- 
Since that time she had ceased her efforts to ¢ Salamon. 
benefit those about her, and had fed upon her; ‘Doctors be shot!” retorted Miss Betsey. 
wonderful dreams, until, lo! they turned to } And away she sped, looking quite equal to any 
ashes in her grasp. emergency that could possibly arise. 
Thus it is that we find her in that country: Once or twice Hester almost made up her 
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mind to go out herself; but she could not sum-; and its impatience, and asks only to float 
mon suffieient resolution, and, at last, forgot } smoothly over the summer sea into which the 
her self-annoyance in some of her wonderful ; present has drifted. 
plans—never remembering that she had ne- She had frequent letters from Waring. She 
glected one of the very opportunities she had } } enjoyed her winter more than she had done any 
desired of doing good to somebody. But then, } ‘ previous one; but in the early spring a sudden 
she was thinking of deeds of heroism, Florence } storm burst upon her life. While they were 
Nightingale feats, and the like—all very different preparing to return to Deerwood, Mr. Grant 
from going down into the kitchen to see a com- ; was taken ill and died at the expiration of 
mon working man with a bloody gash on his foot. } fortnight. 

So Hester sat still, and the evening passed | It was the first real sorrow Hester had ever 
on—and she, poor thing! unaware that she; known, and her undisciplined heartseemed 
had let slip an occasion to free herself, for a3 fairly broken by the blow. She watched by his 
season, from the dark spirits which had taken 3 sick-bed with untiring affection, aided in her 
possession of her. $ task by the old-maid-housekeeper, whose worth 

The next day Mr. Grant returned from the ; and goodness Hester learned for the first time 
city, and brought with him the son of an old; to appreciate. When all was over, and she found 
friend, Oscar Waring. He inherited his some- ; ’ herself in the world almost without family tie, 
what romantic Christian name and his clear, ; { deeply did Hester regret the careless ease and 
colorless complexion from his Swedish mother; } selfishness of which she had unconsciously been 
but the charm of his manners was all his own: ; guilty, and long—as so many mourners have 
born of the sweet, though impetuous, nature, ’ done—for an opportunity to prove to her lost 
which had gained him hosts of friends all? ‘father that she had not been indifferent from 
through his youth. lack of respect or love. 

I have dwelt too long upon Hester’s foolish § Hester would attain her majority in a few 
dreams and aspirations. I shall make very; ‘ months, and, refusing to reside in the family of 
brief the record of this portion of her life. I the old friend who had been chosen her guar- 
do not desire any mystery. From the first I : dian, she went back to Deerwood with Betsey 
want my readers to understand, that Oscar } Jones. The old maid was very kind to her— 
Waring was the man destined to work an en- lenient to her fancies and whims; and, in her 
tire change in her life; that she loved him: ; grief, Hester forgot that she was practising, to 
and was beloved, and, thereby, obtained that ; ; those about her, the very selfishness which, as 
glimpse of Elysium without which no young} connected with her father, occasioned her so 
life is perfect. much remorse. 

Weeks similar to those which Hester and ; Letters from Waring brought sweet assur- 
Waring spent have been so often described, ; ances of his sympathy, and, sooner than Hester 
that I may spare myself the trouble of nar-} could have believed possible, she turned from 
rating their details. : Sher poignant regret to dream of the happiness 

Mr. Grant was too old and too worldly a man } ’ which would be hers when they were once more 
not to perceive the state of affairs; but as it} united. Waring could set no time for his re~ 
coincided with his wishes he naturally had no turn. It was impossible for him to leave his 
fault to find. } old relative, who, in making him his heir, had 

During a second visit, which Waring soon } begged, as the only favor he asked, that the 
made to Deerwood, he and Hester were be- ; young man would remain with him to the close 
trothed, and their happiness was only marred ; of that last, long illness. 
by a sudden summons which Waring received $ 3 During the beautiful spring days Hester rode 
from an aged relative in Europe, and which he ; ; daily for hours among the old hills, in her new 
could not neglect. happiness, finding more companionship in na- 

Hester was alone again with her dreams; but : ture than she had ever before done. 
they had taken a new aim, and rendered her: One morning Betsey Jones brought her ‘a 
more gentle and womanly than she had ever } ¢ letter. It was from Waring, and contained the 
been. ¢ intelligence of his speedy return. His relative’s 

She had ceased to utter the old wish she had; health was much improved, and he urged the 
formerly repeated with such weariness. But : ¢ young man to return to America for a little 
Hester had to learn that sinful prayers for re- : ‘time. Then came a recital of the errand which 
lease or change are often granted at the very ; 3 : would bring him: he must take Hester back as 
time when the heart has forgotten its unrest : his wife. 
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The girl read the precious pages again and ; and Hester was carried to her house insensible 
again, held the letter to her cheek, while she ; and bleeding, while Miss Sophronia followed, 
yielded to the spell it had aroused. Betsey : remembering the old meeting between them 
Jones, from her seat in’ the hall, raised her } with far less triumphant feelings than she had 
grim face from her work and looked at her} formerly done. 
young mistress in wonder at the new beauty} Betsey Jones was not the woman to shriek or 
which brightened her face. $ faint even when she saw her mistress borne 

“It’s good to be young,” muttered the old ; apparently lifeless into the hali, and, after the 
maid; ‘‘it’s good to be loved.” And she bent 3 first moment of horror, went about her neces- 
more closely over her sewing, looking harder ; sary duties with safficient fortitude. 
and grimmer than ever—perhaps to hide some The physician came and pronounced his ver- 
memory tugging at her heart of days when she ; dict: the wound upon the head was a slight 
had been young, loved—it may be—till even } one; but Hester would be crippled, if not bed- 
her humble life brightened, as Hester’s did that ; ridden, for life—her hip was broken. 
morning. ; When, days after, Hester could speak and 

After a time Hester called her old house- 3 begin to think collectedly, she did not fully 
keeper, and, out of the confidence which grief § realize the calamity which had befallen her. 
had made between them, told her something } The reality came upon her suddenly. Betsey 
ef her plans. She was to be married in two} Jones and the nurse who had been procured 
months—it had been her father’s wish that no ; were standing by her bed, and, believing that 
mourning for him should lead Hester to put off § she slept, conversed, at intervals, in whispers, 
her marriage after such time as Waring’s duties } Hester heard them vaguely; but a few words 
would permit him to return home. 3 from the strange woman smote upon her ear. 

So Betsey wished her such joy as she might; “Poor thing!” she said; ‘to think she'll 





and, in her new affection for everything about § never walk again—a cripple for life!” 

her, Hester absolutely kissed the old maid as} Hester opened her eyes with a look which 
much to Betsey’s confusion and bewilderment ; startled the pair. Physical pain was forgoiten 
as if her cheek had never felt a caress before. 3 in the horror of that announcement. She 


The confinement of the house was insupport- 3 struggled violently, but could not move. She 
able to Hester. She ordered her horse and pre- ¢ called, in a despairing voice, 
pared for a long gallop over the hills, The § ‘‘Betsey! Betsey Jones!” 
answer to Waring’s letter she would write that 3 They hurried to her in turn; but she motioned 
evening. The very thought made her tremble ? the stranger away. 
with maiden shyness and tender feelings. ; “Tell me,” she gasped; ‘‘is it true? ShallI 

She rode for hours, and, toward sunset, found $ never walk again?” 
herself near home, She cantered gaily down § Betsey tried evasion—encouragement; but, 
the hill, careless of everything about her, sing- ; ’ with her old imperiousness and strong will, 
ing snatches of old songs, and looking so beau- 3 ’ Hester forced her to speak. Almost involun- 
tiful, that more than one who passed turned to 3 tarily Betsey permitted her to see to what she 
look and admire her in spite of the unpopu- } must look Sowers. 
larity which her girlish follies and her great ; “Go away,” she said, hoarsely, ‘both of 
pride had made for her in the neighborhood. { you; leave me alone.” 

Near the school-house a pile of lumber had} She forced them to close the door. There 
been thrown down by the roadside for the pur- she was—face to face with her misery. She 
pose of repairing the old building; but Hester 3 : took everything in at a glance. She should 
neither saw it nor remembered that her horse ; ’ live—if that could be called life—noihing else 
had been frightened in that very spot as she $ ; § left—hope, love, all gone at once! 
rode out. ; That half-hour of insane agony left Hester 

She was swinging her whip in her hand—it } ; very near the grave. When the women stole 
touched him—he started forward. At that in- } into the room again they found her insensible. 
stant he caught sight of the lumber—shyed} I cannot describe those days of anguish and 
with a terrific bolt—and the scholars playing | suffering; I must go on to the time when an- 
about the school-house, the mistress enjoying ; other letter from Waring, full of wonder and 

& breath of air during the recess, saw Hester { impatience at her silence, warned Hester that 
Grant flung from the saddle and thrown vio- it was time to act. 
lently against the pile of boards. ’ She found, somewhere in her nature and in 

There were men at work in the field near by, } that strength which despair gives, power to 
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answer. She told him everything. He must; poor invalid was his Hester. When talking or 
think of her no more except as of one dead; ’ riding with Mary Allen, he seemed to have his 
nor must he bury his heart in the living grave $ old love much nearer than when seated by Hes- 
to which she had been consigned. ter’s side. 

Long months after, when Hester was so far; At Hester’s request his visit was repeated, 
recovered that she could be moved from one and before the summer was over she saw what 
room to another, she had found something of : his heart had never ventured to confess even to 
that peace which it is difficult for the young ; himself: Mary Allen had assumed the destiny 
to understand in the midst of health. ’ which would have been that of the Hester of 

A distant relative of her father’s had come to : the old time. 
stay at the house for a time; and with Mrs. Then Hester knew what she had to do, and 
Allen came her pretty Southern daughter, as}she did not shrink. Even she, at times, was 
full of life and spirits as Hester had once been. ; almost ready to look upon her cousin as her old 

When spring returned once more, Oscar War- ; self. She had a strange pleasure, under all her 
ing was able to return. His uncle was dead. ; pain, in making happy that girl. 

Waring would have hastened at once to Hester $ She sent for Waring and talked openly with 
upon the receipt of her terrible tidings; but his him; nay, she, herself, placed in his the trem- 
relative’s sudden relapse had prevenied. The $ bling hand of Mary Allen. 

young man had suffered greatly; perhaps even ; They were married before the end of the year, 
up to his arrival he had some lingering hope. 3 and by that time Hester had learned, that, in 

He wrote to Hester from New York. She ; sparing her life, God had left her a task to per- 
bade him visit her; but her letter quenched the 3 form. The old dreams were gone, but in their 
last gleam that had lingered in his heart. $ place had come a clear knowledge of her duties. 

Hester was lying upon a couch in the library \ The ample wealth in her possession was devoted 
when Betsey Jones came to tell her that Mr. 3 to the task which she had accepted—that of aid- 
Waring hadcome. She sent her aunt and cousin , ing the sick and needy. 
to meet him. She needed the preparation of a; Hester lived at Deerwood cherished and pro- 
little solitude and prayer—God pity her! g tented by her faithful old servant. The time 

When Waring saw Mary Allen, he almost {came when she could move about, with the aid 
thought it was Hester come to meet him—she $ of a crutch, could occupy herself more in her 
was so like what her cousin had been. After a$ good work. Not far from her own dwelling 
time he was summoned. He entered the library 3 was erected a Hospital for Incurables, and 
—saw a wan form stretched upon the couch—a } scores of helpless, wretched beings there found 
thin hand extended—a pale face smiling faintly } rest and comfort. 
upon him. He could not believe that it was} Truly, it was a strange realization of her old 
Hester—there was so little trace left of the g fancies! But Hester was grateful and content; 
proud beauty he had loved. Gentle and pure ay, even in her suffering and affliction, life had 
the features were; but, beyond the sweet pa-ia higher charm than it had ever known, 
tience of her smile, the new softness in her The aged, the helpless blessed her name— 
eyes, sickness and pain had left no loveliness. 3 little children, rescued from want and shame, 

Hester was much more composed than he, ’ played about her knees—and the angels, which 
and before he left the room he had promised to ; her own resignation and holy life had raised up 
remain some time—to be her friend always. $for her, changed the troubled waters in which 

It was only natural—it could not have been >her soul had struggled into a well-spring of 
otherwise; but Waring could never feel that the } perpetual peace and rest. 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


Sweer flower, that near the friendly hawthorn biows The loud, rongh blasts that whistle through the sky 
With bending cup, all deck’d in virgin white, May tear the flower that seeks the sun’s embrace; 
Beneath the sheltering leaf thy beauty glows, But safe beneath the green leaf dost thou lie, 
And modestly thou shunn’st the glare of light. And in the shrouding foliage hid’st thy face. 


True emblem of a lovely maiden’s mind, So man that braves the stormy gales of life, 
Whose every smile the Graces mild adorn; And bares his breast to fortune’s piercing blow, 
Shelter’d, by modesty, from life’s rude wind, Too often launches forth on seas of strife— 
She charms as blossoms ’neath the hanging thorn. Too often sinks o’erwhelmed by waves of woe! 





THE LITTLE WOOD-CHOPPER. 
BY ANNIE ARNOLD. 


“You are really too bad, Horace!” And a3 education. So the threat to disinherit me was 
touch of the whip to Whitefoot’s sides empha- ; powerless like all the rest, and I sailed for 
sized Godfrey Howell’s impatient exclamation. Italy, firmly determined to return an artist. 

His companion started from his reveries, and, } There had been a strong love between my 
‘with a good-natured laugh, asked, “‘Why?” uncle and myself. I honored his good quali- 

“Why? Have we not been riding side by ; ties, and was willing, for their sake, to humor 
side for nearly three hours, and have you not } his whims; and I was the only child of his only 
been mute as a fish all the time? I’ve suggested ‘ sister, whom he loved devotedly. So, when I 
opera, the weather, the state of the nation, and 3 returned, he sent for me, and, in his own queer 
various other original topics in vain; even a : way, made a bargain with me. If I will paint 
slightly disparaging remark upon the fair Leo- him one good picture, get it admitted to the 
nora’s beauty only called forth a lazy ‘Do you 3 Academy, draw the prize, and sell it for enough 
think so?’” 3 to prove that my art will not beggar me, he will 

“«Why should I be Miss Graham’s defender?” 3 napre me all my obstinacy and take me home 

“You admired her last winter.” 3 again.” 

**Oh, yes, as lately as this spring; but an “Well, where is the difficulty? You have 
accident revealed to me so hollow and heartless : painted pictures worthy of a place in the Aca- 
a@ nature beneath her fair face, that I felt my 3 $ demy, and, if I mistake not, sold them too.” 
admiration die instantly. Oh! Godfrey, are 3 “They were all either portraits or historical 
there any real women left?” : subjects. For this, my greatest effort, I want 

‘Sweet, innocent créatures! composed of all $ $ $ Something new, something original. Historical 
the domestic virtues bound in shilling calico! 3 3 subjects are so hackneyed, and I don’t want to 
Pray, were you dreaming of such a one in your 3 $ be represented in the catalogue by ‘Portrait of 
long reverie?” 3a Lady.’ I was thinking over, for the hun- 

“No; I was thinking——” , dredth time, all the subjects that have yet sug- 

“So I imagined. Come, out with it; I am $ gested themselves, when you spoke to me.” 
quite curious to hear what formed the subject ; $ Look!” cried Godfrey, reining in his horse 
of your thoughts.” , and pointing forward with the whip, ‘there is 

“I must go back a little to make you quite a subject!” 
understand why they were so engrossing. You: Through the broken gateway, which led from 
may have heard that my uncle, who adopted ; the road to a cottage, Horace saw his pic- 
me when I. lost my parents, was an eccentric, ‘ ture. The back-ground was the stone wall of 
indeed—some said—almost a crazy, man. And : 3 : the house, and the surroundings were a pile 
he certainly had very peculiar notions. Among 3 S of wood, a gate, and the soft, green grass. 
these was a fixed aversion to authors, actors, : Kneeling upon the largest log, trying, with 
painters, sculptors, and—I am quoting his } both chubby hands, to raise the heavy axe, 
words—‘other gentleman vagabonds.’ You; was a child, whose white, polished limbs and 
may, then, imagine his fury when I declared $ : lovely face were fair enough to rouse any soul 
my intention of becoming an artist. Every } to admiration. The dark-blue dress of woolen 
threat in the English language, every sort of ; fabric was scant enough to leave the dimpled 
abuse was poured out upon my devoted head ; shoulders and arms bare, and the plump, white 
to try to move me; but I felt that a higher : foot had neither shoe nor stocking to hide its 
power had placed the longing in my soul for} childish beauty. Dark chestnut curls, escaping 
my happiness, and I was resolute. Then en- ; from a scarlet hood, shaded a bright face, whose 
treaties—harder to resist than the threats— { large, dark eyes were raised as the little one 
were tried; but my own conviction of the true } stood motionless, looking at the carriage and 
aim of my life was not to be shaken. [had my 3 the two ‘city gentlemen.” 
little inheritance from my mother, aril, by care, : ‘‘Lottie! Lottie! You little romp, where are 
I —_= * an that cover the expenses of my } you?” 
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“~. wee. 


The child started as the voice came floating ; and the cause of the stop before the gate was 


out at the open window above her. 

‘I’m down here, chopping wood.” 

A sweet, bright face came out amongst the 
roses which surrounded the window, and then, 
with a merry laugh, the sister cried, 

“Oh! Lottie, you naughty girl!” and dis- 
appeared to reappear, a moment later, at the 
door. 

“Miss Ellen Hastings, by ail that is beauti- 
ful!” cried Godfrey, and, tossing the reins to 
Horace, he sprang out of the vehicle, and, in 
another moment, was beside his friend. 

“Tie up the horse, Horry, and come here,” 
he said, a moment later. ‘Miss Hastings is 
kind enough to promise us a country tea.” 

“T don’t know what you think of Lottie,” 
said their hostess, as she led the young men 
into the pretty parlor; ‘‘for the child is per- 
fectly crazy. Aunt Harriet felt unequal to the 
constant gayety of a watering-place, this sum- 
mer, and she required some change of air. So 
we took this cottage to rusticate for a few 
months. It is Lottie’s first season of perfect 
freedom, and the child is absolutely crazy upon 
all country matters. Seeing some of the far- 
mer’s children in the neighborhood barefoot, 
she steals away and doffs shoes and stockings 
whenever she can escape observation. Ah! here 
she comes!” 

Such a quiet-looking child, in dainty shoes 
and stockings, with a pure white dress and a 
demure face, stole in, that Horace entered a 
laughing protest against the transformation; 








explained. 

There was something—who can tell what?— 
that made Nellie Hastings not unwilling to see 
Horace Lee’s handsome face again, and she 
consented to allow Lottie to be painted. Aunt 
Harriet, who presided over the promised coun- 
try tea, was quite willing to agree to the ar- 
rangement, and an appointment for a sitting 
the next day was made. 

It took a long time to get the sketches to suit 
the young artist. Sometimes it was too early, 
sometimes too late. Often Lottie had escaped 
and was off in the fields or woods; yet these 
mishaps never tired the temper of the artist, 
or prevented his punctual appearance at the 
appointed time. Long walks or drives were 
made to look for the little wood-chopper, and 
as Horace felt the sister’s hand on his arm, or 
heard her sweet voice, he would forget his 
uncle, his picture, everything but the lovely 
face upon which he gazed, and the happiness 
it was to be near Ellen Hastings. 

Oh! the old story! Who can tell all the whys 
and wherefores. They met—they loved! 

The picture was finished at last, and placed 
in the Academy to draw forth many praises and 
win the prize. Yet even the renewal of his 
uncle’s favor and the warm commendations of 
his friends did not give Horace the thrill of 
delight which he felt when Lottie put her arms 
around his neck and said, 

‘“‘Nellie says you’re going to be my brother, 
and I’m awful glad!” 
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COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, 





BY WILLIAM H. HALL, ARCHITECT. 








ENGLISH COTTAGE. 


Tne above design is in the English cottage g with the tastes of the builder. 
style of architecture, which flourished in the $ will afford the best location for a cottage in this 
middle ages; but the plan is made simple and ; : style. The estimated cost, with plain finish, is 


cheap, and Adapted to the wants of a moderate $ twelve hundred dollars. 


family, and will allow of such small deviations § $ The accompanying plans explain the interior 
and alterations in the interior as will best accord : arrangements. 
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We shall give, occasionally, these cae} Oe an ugly one: and nothing ornaments & 
for economical, yet elegant private dwellings. ; country so much as handsome architecture, such 


A pretty cottage, or mansion, costs no more ; as that above. 
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LADY’S PETTICOAT BODY OR JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 

















PETTICOAT BODY: FRONT. PETTICOAT BODY: BACK. 


In giving a pattern of this description, it is 3 holes should be made. This will be found a 
impossible to suit everybody’s figure, but we } more tidy method than making the button-holes 
have made the diagrams suitable for a middling- é in the jacket itself, the buttons being quite hid- 
sized person. Any slight alteration may very ; den, as will be seen in our illustration. We 
easily be made in the size of the waist without ; must not omit to say that turnings must be 
changing the cut of the pattern, which may be } allowed for, in cutting out this jacket. We 
made either larger or smaller according to the $ give above engravings of the front and back of 
dimensions required. When the jacket is re- : this jacket; and on the next page diagrams by 
quired very much larger, each piece should be 3 : which to cut a paper pattern: the reader un- 
cut larger than the diagrams, taking care, how- $ ; derstanding that the paper patterns will have 
ever, to preserve the exact proportions. The ; to be enlarged to the sizes marked on the dia- 
most durable and suitable material for petticoat ; $ grams. 
bodies is twilled calico, which should be rather ; No. 1. Front. 
fine; longeloth is sometimes used, but it does } No. 2. Hatr or Back. 
not wear so well. The seams, with the excep- No. 3. Srpe-Prece. 
tion of the two under the arms, should be: No. 4. SLEEVE. 
stitched on the right side, the top and bottom; As new subscribers may not know how to 
of the jacket corded, as well as the arm-holes } cut an enlarged pattern from these diagrams, 
and the bottom of the sleeves. The insertion } we will give the directions. First—to enlarge 
and work which form the trimming should not } No. 1. 
be put on until the cording is completed, and, Take a piece of newspaper, or brown paper, 
to make the insertion round the neck shapeable, 3 3 whichever is most convenient, making sure to 
& piece of narrow soft braid should be run in} have it large enough. Draw a straight line up 
on the upper edge where the work is joined to : it, sixteen inches long; then draw the curve, at 
it, so that it may easily be drawn in to the size ; top, for the shoulder, twelve inches long; and 
required. } finish, back to where you began, in the same 

A false hem should also be put on inside} proportions. Do the backs, sleeves, and side- 


the hem on the left side, in which six button- ; piece in the same way. - 
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ORNAMENTAL BRACKET, VALENCE, CHAIR-BACK, ETC. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tne splendid colored pattern, which is given; such valences are becoming again quite the 

in this number, may be used, either for an orna- $ thing. 
mental bracket, chair-back, or valence, etc., etc. ; The edges of the work should be neatly turned 
If used for a bracket, such as seen in the oppo- 3 in and tucked down, the work lined, the edges 
site column, you mus take a common piece of ; of the points finished on with a small cord, and 
pine wood, and cut it in a three-cornered shape, } each point ornamented with a tassel. A statuette, 
to fit the wall, the outside being rounded. The 
wood must be covered with a piece of damask, 
or some material to match the color of the fur- 
niture in the room: this is glued on to the wood. 
To make the gilt ornamental part economically, 
a piece of gilt moulding may be purchased at a $ 
trifle per foot, and this can be bent round to; 
3 
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the shape required. To make the moulding 
handsome, it should be cut out of wood, and?’ 
then gilded. These brackets are very fashion- : 
able now in Philadelphia and New York. 3 
The pattern should be worked in very bright 
colored wools, and the color of the grounding 3 
may be varied according to the taste of the ? 
worker. The design would look very well ; 
grounded in beads. Fine canvas and single $ 
wool should be used for a bracket; coarse ; or group of flowers, under a glass shade, looks 
canvas and double wool for a window cornice, } very well resting on these brackets. Three 
or achair-back. Middling-sized canvas should ; points would be sufficient to make a bracket 
be used for a valence for a chimney-piece, and ¢ large enough for an ordinary sized room. 





STITCH IN KNITTING FOR WOOL JACKETS, ETO. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. , 


Tuts is a pretty and simple stitch in knitting, ; knit the first stitch and half the second stitch 
and will be found appropriate for any article { together; then the remaining half and the half 
for winter wear. Jackets have now taken an : of the next stitch together; these two rows form 
established place in the list of a lady’s wearing $ the pattern. The pattern depends entirely upon 
apparel, and the warm, elastic, wool-knitted 3 taking the right stitches in this row, which 
jacket is one of the most comfortable produc- } shows itself immediately. The best way to knit 
tions of the Work-Table. The stitch we are now } a jacket is to cut a paper pattern of the size 
giving is composed of only two rows of knit- 3 required, in three pieces, the two fronts and 
ting, so that the difficulties of fancy knitting} the back, and to work from these. To com- 
are avoided. We will describe these two dif-  mence, cast on sufficient loops for the bottom 
ferent rows: the first of which consists of put-3 of the back, narrowing at each side according 
ting the wool twice over the needle in every} to the shape. The armhole must be formed by 
loop, knitting the first and last loop singly, and; first casting off a few loops, and afterward, 
Without passing the wool round the needle, as} where required, casting on fresh loops and 
in the other stitches. The second row is to} again narrowing toward the neck. a two 
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78 PIANOFORTE CANDLESTICK ORNAMENT. 





fronts are knitted in a similar manner, and ; inconvenient to pass over the sleeve of a dress? 
when the three pieces are completed, they are a loose under-sleeve of the same pattern being 
joined together over the shoulders and under $ substituted. This jacket will require a simple 
the arms. If sleeves are required, they must } ornamental border, which has a better effect 
be commenced at the wrist, working from aiwhen worked in crochet, any slight pattern 
paper pattern in the same manner as the body; $ being sufficient to form a finish. This border 
these must also be joined up and sewn in. They must be carried up the two fronts, as well as 
are now frequently dispensed with, as they are ’ round the bottom of the jacket. 





PIANOFORTE CANDLESTICK ORNAMENT. 
e 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tus little article is worked in two colors 
of Berlin wool, a bright scarlet and a rich 
green producing an extremely good effect. 
The ovals are made separately, commencing 
on a ring; but the pattern being so ex- 
tremely simple, it can easily be seen from 
the engraving. Eight of these form the 
ornament, arranged of alternate colors. , 
When these are finished, a chain, long 
enough to encircle a candle loosely, must 
be formed into a ring, and on this, by § 
means of a second row of crochet, taking 
up an oval at regular intervals, the eight 
are to be attached. When placed on the 
candlestick, they are each to overwrap the 
next, the one which appears uncovered in 
our engraving being left so that the worker 
might see it entire. 





BEAD BORDER FOR MATS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
Knowrne many ladies often feel the want 
of an easily made border for their draw- 
ing-room mats of various kinds, we this 
month insert one, which may be found 
generally useful. It is formed of two 
bands of opaque white beads. The colors 
must depend on taste, or be regulated by 
those of the mat to which it is to be at- 
tached. It is commenced by taking a long 
thread, with a needle at each end, taking 
four beads on one needle, then passing the 
other through them, and drawing them 
up tight into the middle of the thread, 
repeating until the required length is gained. ; mat, under and over, like a chain, each being 
Two bands of different colors, being made in} fastened down in the places where the upper 
this way, are to be laid on to the edge of a} one overwraps. 











THE RED RIDING-HOOD. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tas hood is the novelty of the season, and ; 
while it is both pretty and becoming, it is very 
simple and easily made. Take three-quarters 
of a yard of scarlet sack flannel, the finest and 
most brilliant color that can be procured. Cut 
enough off one side to make it perfectly square; ’ 
round one corner, as seen in the diagram; then ; 
have it pinked all round in small scallops, 3 
which, you will find, will produce a very beau- 
tiful effect. 

From B to B at about two inches from the edge, 
sew a casing of narrow ribbon on the under } 
side, also one diagonally from Ato A. Runa 
narrow ribbon in the casings, drawing the one 
from B to B to fit the face. Fasten it. The 
one from A to A is to be drawn to suit the 
head. 

If preferred, the hood may be lined with silk 
as far as the line A A. The point which repre- 
sents the cape is better not lined. 
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DIAGRAM OF HOOD WHEN OPEN. 














80 CROCHET INVALID’S SLIPPERS. 





Now finish it with ribbon strings two inches} Nothing can be nicer than this hood, and it 
in width, and also a bow at the back and on} is all the rage this season: it covers the side of 
the top. * the neck better than any other hood. 
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CROCHET INVALID’S SLIPPERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


TueEsz slippers are often very useful articles, ; there will then be about sixty-eight stitches, 
and will no doubt be acceptable to many sub- $ After this the crochet is worked backward and 
scribers. The following are the most simple in- $ forward, leaving sixteen stitches in the front 
structions we can give for working them: The $ for the instep. Work fifty rows: these form the 
shaded fleecy wool is suitable for the material in $ sole and the back; fold this part even in two, 
which to execute them. Commence by making} and join up at the heel. Five rows must now 
a chain of twelve stitches, on which work a row be worked round the top, but these must be 
all round of single crochet, as if commencing a} worked backward and forward, so as to leave 
mat; continue to crochet round and round in an opening for the instep. A platted cord made 
the single stitch of crochet—that is, without put- $ ; of the wool is then run in and out, to draw the 
ting the thread over, but merely passing the} slipper up, with two tassels at the end; anda 
loops through, until there are thirty rows, in- 3 narrow fancy crochet edging, or short fringe, 
creasing a stitch every row on the side intended $ ‘ should be added to the top, when these com- 
for the sole of the slipper; at the widest part 3 fortable articles will be completed. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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BORDER IN IN CROCHET OR NETTING. 





TOILET PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


: Cut out of the white merino a circle the size 
you may prefer for the cushion. The center- 
piece is composed of diamond shape pieces, 

3 alternate red and blue, which are to be fitted 

Sand neatly joined together; the whole piece to 
be sewed down upon the white, the edges to be 

| trimmed with a quilling of narrow white satin 

: ribbon. The under »,art of cushion may be 

$blue or red. After stuffing, finish all around 

: | with a flounce of ribbon box. plaited at the 

Tus cushion is made of merino, red, white, } upper edge. We have designed this expressly 

and black. for the subscribers to ‘* Peterson.” 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
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BIBLE BOOK-MARK. 
BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tus little article can be worked either on 
velvet or watered ribbon. 

It is a very pretty affair for a Christmas or 
New Year’s gift. 

If the velvet is preferred, the design should § 
be executed with fine -gold thread; but if} 
the ribbon, gold-colored silk has a very good } 
effect. 

The outline of the cross is a thick line of 
sewing over, with the stitches worked in the 
same manner as the branches in muslin em-} 
broidery. ; 

Sometimes the cross is left with only the} 
outline, as given in the illustration, or it may 3 
be filled up with slanting stitches, meeting 3 
up the center; but all emanating from the $ 
middle, where the two pieces form a square. 

The rays are worked solid, the stitches tak- 
ing the same direction as the ends of each, 
producing a circular effect. 

When the cross is worked on ribbon, the 
ends are turned up at the back, so as to hide 3 
the stitches; but velvet is too thick to be3 
finished in this way, and therefore will require : 
lining. 

A gold fringe z>~~ld be added to the end to Il 
complete this Book-Mark. 

The pattern is one so easy that anybody can 
work it. 





INSERTION. 





SOFA CUSHION IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Materiats.—2 oz. orange, double zephyr; ; other with crimson wool. The stripes are 16 
2oz. green; 2 oz. blue; 2 oz. brown; 2 oz. crim $ stitches to the block, and work 14 rows, then 1 
ton; 4 0z. pearl or light drab; purple, orange, : row of black to separate the blocks. Repeat 
green, red, (shaded zephyrs,) } oz. each; 1 oz. ; until you have 11 blocks to the stripe. Work 
light yellow; 2 oz. black. $a palm in every block, using the shaded wool 
This cushion is to be worked in the Princess } for that purpose. Work with the black wool in 
Royal stitch. se 1 row all around every stripe, joining them 
With the pearl, or drab wool, make a ch of with one row sc with the yellow wool. Finish 
16 stitches, work two solid stripes of this color, § with worsted cord and tassels to match. Care 
the length required for both sides of the cushion. ’ must be taken to arrange the blocks that the 
These stripes are to be embroidered in cross colors may harmonize; also in working the 

stitch, after the design: one with green, the} + palms, let the colors contrast prettily. 





NEW STITCH FOR KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Cast on any number of stitches. seam atitch the entire row, *; knit the last stitch 
lst Row.—Knit plain. : plain. 


2nd Row.—1 stitch plain, *; wrap and slip one $ 3rd Row.—1 stitch plain, knit the i and 
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the seam stitch together, not plain or seam, y the work instead of in front as usual. This 
but put the needle down as you do for seam} gives the turned or twisted look as seen in the 
stitch, observing. to. put it in at the back of > design. 
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DRAWING-ROOM WORK-BASKET. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE, 


THERE are two ways 
of making this very 
pretty basket, either 
of which will require 
the foundation shape 
to be prepared of firm 
card-board. A true 
oval must be cut, round 
which a strip of card- 
board about five inches 
deep must be sewn: 
a wire should also be 
sewn round the upper § 
and lower edge. This 
can either be covered 
with a light blue silk, 
for the ground on 
which the stars are 
laid, or a strip of per- 
forated cardboard may fj 
be substituted; the f 
stars are those so 
much used for orna- 
menting velvet head- 
dresses, and can be 
purchased of various 
shapes. The top of the 
basket, as well as the 
bottom, has a roll of 
crimson velvet, round 
which is twisted a row of either chalk-white , a. wire at each edge, and should be fastened on 
or gold beads. The trimming within the roll; over the basket the narrowed way of the oval, 
of velvet is arow of herringbone in crimson 3 and finished at each end with either a bow of 
chenille, having two white or gold beads, : ribbon or two white bead tassels. The inside 
Whichever are used, on the velvet, on each $ of the basket must be lined with quilted silk; if 
point where the chenille turns. The handle is ; the outside is covered with blue silk, the inside 
formed of a strip of cardboard, about half an : must be the same color; but if the perforated 
inch wide, covered with crimson velvet, with a} cardboard is chosen, the lining should be crim- 
tow of beads twisted round-it to match the top : son, to match the velvet. This basket forms an 
and bottom of the basket: this should also have * elegant ornament for a drawing-room table. 
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SCARF IN INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tae material on which this design should be } lines of the pines, which should have two rows 
executed is scarlet merino, and the pattern is} for each line of the engraving, one in yellow, 
worked in embroidery silks of every different } the other in red. The flower in the center of 
color; red, yellow, green, white, and black, } each pine should be in solid chain-stitch—that 
being the principal. The manner of working} is, the shape of each leaf should be a line of 


the pattern is to use chain-stitch for the out- 3 chain-stitch, and the interior filled in with twe 
85 








SCARF IN INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 














or three rows; all the leaves should be worked $ little branch or leaf. Any variety of stitches 
in this way; the colors may be mingled according } may be introduced in any part of the pattern, 
te fancy. The small pattern which fills in the } as this adds to the effect. The merino should 
ground between the pines is worked in a slight } not be too fine. The edge on each side may be 
manner by passing the needle once through, : laid down and secured with a row of herring- 
and leaving a loose stitch of the silk for every 3 bone, and the two ends finished with a fringe. 
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CHARITY PURSE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue Charity Purse is made of Sc. and De. 
crochet; it is commenced in the middle of 
the little star in the center. The gold and 
green leaves are made separately and added 
afterward; they are held together at the base $ 
by a row of Sc. stitches in black, and at the top $ 

' by rows De. of blue and gold alternately, after} 
having made nine rows of Sc. crochet under- $ 
neath the rose; it is from this you retake the § 
other rows of Sc. crochet until the tenth row 
of the design, where the upper side stops. 

This purse has two sides; the upper con- 
taining the rose and terminating in the tenth } 
row, and the under, which, being made in} 
Bc. crochet, the same size as the upper, is; 
continued so as to turn over and form a clasp. : 
This is very easily done by referring to the § 
design as well as description. To finish it, 
line it with silk, taking care to hide the seams $ 
by putting a fancy cord over them, of which § 
also the strings are made. 

The purse is fastened by the cord looped over 3 
a gold button. ; 
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NAMES FOR MARKING, HANDKERCHIEF CORNER AND SPRIG. 








“GOD AND LIBERTY.” 





ational Home, 


WORDS BY MUSIC BY 


MRS. THOS. M. COLEMAN, GEO. FELIX BENKERT, 





|\Wra\iew CALL CALL B&B CIAL! 


BY PERMISSION OF SEP. WINNER, PROPRIETOR OF THE COPYRIGHT. 


Moderato. cres. 
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1. Where shall we go un - less Thee? Oh God 
2.Un - worthy of Thy aid own Our - selves 
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Light and Lib ty. In Thy loved name 
bend be - fore 5 Aid us to fight 
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hum - bly bow, crave Thy kind pro - tec - tion now. 
Free - dom’s cause, Up - hold her rights, main - tain her laws. 





GOD AND LIBERTY. 
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3. 4. 
Our Father. and Almighty King, Thy wisdom give, Thy pow’r impart, 
Now fondly to the cross we cling ; With holy faith inspire each heart ; 
Sustain us by Thy care and might, And when the din of battle's o’er, 
*Till wrong shall quail before the right. Thine be the glory evermore. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Pgrerson” ror 1862—Berrer ToHan Ever.—On the cover, 
this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1862. Every 
year’s experience teaches us how to do better for our sub- 
scribers. The proof of the superiority of this Magazine, 
all things considered, to other ladies’ magazines, is in the 
facet that it had, last year, a larger circulation than any 
other in the United States, or even in the world, and pro- 
mises to outstrip its cotemporaries to an even greater de- 
gree in 1862. 

As some earnest of what we intend to do, we offer this 
number to the public. We do not fear to say, in advance, 
that no other magazine, whatever its price, will be able to 
equal our illustrations. “The Little Wood-Chopper,” “ Let- 
ting in the New Year,” the splendid Berlin pattern, and 
the fashion-plate, will, we predict, have no rivals anywhere. 
The literary matter will speak for itself. The Work-Table 
Department contains patterns that are worth the entire 
subscription price. 


EXPLANATIONS OF CROCHET STITOHES.—As we are fre- 
quently applied to, by new subscribers, for the meaning 
of the abbreviations we use in crochet, we give here a de- 
scription of these abbreviations. 

Chain Stitch, abbreviation (Ch.), is made by forming 
loop on the thread, then inserting the hook, and drawing 
the thread through the loop already made. Continue this, 
forming a succession of stitches, 

Slip Stitch (never abbreviated) is made by drawing a 
thread at once through any given stitch and the loop on 
the needle. 

Single Crochet, abbreviation (Sc.) Having a loop on the 
needle, insert the hook in a stitch, and draw the thread 
through in aloop. You then have two on the hook; draw 
the thread through both at once. 

Double Crochet, abbreviation (Dc.) Twist the thread 
round the hook before inserting it in the stitch through 
which you draw the thread in a loop. There will then be 
three loops on the hook; draw the thread through two, and 

The cheapyess of this Magazine is a point to which we then through the one just formed, and the remaining one. 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is ° Treble Crochet, abbreviated (Tc.), is done in the same way 


ee thee aes CUES ae atinn oda Se Wal have for é as (De.), only observing to twist the thread twice round the 
Siew dollare . § hock before inserting it into the stitch. 


and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- $ : 
Long Treble Crochet, abbreviated (Ltc.), is done in the 


versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. é , 
Now ts the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- same way as De., only observing to twist the thread threo 
times round the hook before inserting it into the stitch. 


scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, un- 5 Crochet is al . i sbroviatl 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. rh, ao ~: ry at ” me. rm - (no abbreviation). 
: he squares are either open or close. An open square con- 
therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent é : 
a, os f fi 4 ? 8 sists of one Dc. two Ch., mi8sing two on the line beneath 


before making the next stitch. A close square has three 

successive Dc. Thus, any given number of close squares, 
§ followed by an open, will have so many times three De. 

UseLess ACCOMPLISHMENTS.—Much precious time and and one over; consequently any foundation for square 
hard-earned money are frequently spent in the accumu- $ crochet must have a number that can be divided by three, 
lation of accomplishments by those who would be far more $ having one over, 
wisely and properly employed in learning those duties To Contract an Edge.—This may be done in De., Tc., or 
which life, as it is now constituted, demands of the great ? [.tc, Twist the thread round the hook as often as required, 
majority. Let the hours spent upon music by those who 8 insert it in the work and half doastitch. Instead of finish- 
have no ear, upon drawing by those who have no eye, and § ing it, twist the thread round again, until the same number 
upon the languages by those who never after speak any % of oops are on, and work a stitch entirely, so that, for two 
but their mother tongue, be added together, year after stitches, there is only one head. 
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gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


year, and then just ask yourselves the question, What is To Join ona Thread.—Joins should be avoided as much 
it all for? Why is it that hard-working fathers and care- = ag possible in open work. In joining, finish the stitch by 
worn mothers, who have little or nothing to leave their N drawing the new thread through, leaving two inches for 
daughters, so unhesitatingly bow to the supposed necessity $ poth ends, which must be held in. 

of this expensive outlay? Is it because they think it will 3 To Use Several Colors.—This is done in Sc. Hold the 
add to their permanent comfort, or worth, or improvement? g threads not in use on the edge of the work, and work them 
No; but it is because they think it genteel. Now this is § ;,. Change the color by beginning the stitch in the old 
all wrong. First make your daughters good housewives: 2 color, and finishing it with the new, continuing the work 
then, if they have any special talent, cultivate that. It is $ with the latter, holding in the old. If only one stitch is 
better to do one thing well, than a dozen things badly: to} wanted in the new color, finish one stitch and begin the 
excel in a single accomplishment, than pretend to many 
and fail in all. 8 


next with it, then change. 
To Work Over Cord.—Hold the cord in the left hand 
with the work and work over it, as you would over an end 
Metnop oF ASCERTAINING THE STATE OF THE LuNas.—Per- $ of thread, working closely. When beads are used, they 
sons desirous of ascertaining the true state of their lungs are $ must be first threaded on the silk or thread, and then drop- 
directed to draw in as much breath as they conveniently ; ped according to the pattern on the wrong side of the work. 
ean; they are then to count as far as they are able,ina3 4 Star is always used to mark repetitions, It will be 
stow and audible voice, without drawing in more breath. 3 seen that whenever a star (*) is used, another similar one is 
The number of seconds they can continue counting must $ sure to be found, the repetition occurring between the two. 
be carefully observed. In a consumption, the time does 2 —— 
not exceed ten, and is frequently less than six seconds; in 3 ANoTHER Premium.—Instead of the extra copy. or Album, 
or Mezzotint, we will send as a premium, if preferred, & 


pleurisy and pneumonia it ranges from nine to four seconds. 3 


When the lungs are in a sound condition, the time will 
range “~~ as from twenty to thirty-five seconds. 


dollar and a quarter’s worth of T. B. Peterson & Brother's 
publications, A catalogue (to choose from) sent gratis. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Directions T0 Knit Mirrens.—Cast twenty stitches on } 
each needle, knit twenty-five rows of ribbing, and twenty N 
rows plain. Then take the twenty stitches that are upon $ 
one needle and knit sixteen rows, backward and forward. 3 
This is for the beginning of the thumb. Then take these $ 
twenty stitches on three needles, and knit round for six- 
teen rows, after which narrow gradually until the thumb ° 
is finished. 3 

Take up twenty stitches at the lower part of the thumb. 
There will then be sixty stitches on the three needles. 
Knit twenty rows. Take the twenty stitches nearest the 
thumb, join them on three needles, and knit twenty-two 
rows. Then narrow gradually until the finger is finished. 
Take the remaining forty stitches on three needles, and 
knit twenty-two rows. Narrow gradually till finished. 
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PRE-EMINENT ABOVE ALL.—Says the Ebensburg (Pa.) Alle- : 
ghanian :—“ Peterson stands pre-eminent in the ranks of 3 
caterers for the public, and especially is he popular with % 
the ladies. The reason of this is, he gives better engrav- : 
ings, more reliable fashion-plates, and choicer reading mat- $ 
ter, at a lower price, than any other similar publication in 

the United States. Let every lady of taste become a sub- } 
scriber thereto—if she be not one already.” Excellent ad- : 
vice!—which we hope everybody will follow. ; 

ORIGINAL PicTURES FoR EMBELLISHMENTS.—It will be 
observed that our beautiful mezzotint, “The Little Wood- ? 
Chopper,” is from an original picture. There will be as 
mezzotint, even prettier, in our February number, also 3 
from an original picture by the same artist. We believe ? 
no other magazine, in the world, goes to the expense of $ 
having pictures painted for its engraver. But we are de- ‘ 
termined to spare no cost in order to excel. 

ARTIFICIAL Roszs.—The Empress of the French has given 
her patronage to a description of artificial white roses. The 
substance of which these charming flowers are made is ob- } 
tained from the bamboo, the fortunate patentee having dis- : 
covered a means for overcoming the extreme fragility of 2 
the material. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Some of the Mistakes of Educated Men. The Biennial 
Address before the Phrenakosmian Society of Pennsylvania 
College, Gettysburg, Pa. By John S. Hart, LL.D. De- 
livered September 18, 1861. Published by Request of the 3 
Society. 1 vol., 8 v0. 40 pp. Philada: C. Sherman & Son, 3 
Printers.—Addresses delivered on occasions of this cha- 2 
racter are usually very dull affairs. Some learned college 3 
Don, emerging from his dusty den, with a brain cob-webbed N 
all over with Greek particles or Hebrew verbs, and with no ° 
practical knowledge of life later than the times of Socrates, N 
gets up, in presence of a pr dience, and, blink- $ 





2 answer. 
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manner. We cannot better illustrate this, and other quali- 
ties of our author, than by quoting the following passage 
on “ Holding on to one’s Calling or Profession.” 


“Every one of you has just chosen his profession, or is 
about to make the choice. It is not my purpose to discuss 
that subject with you. The one duty which 1 do urge upon; 
you, in connection with it, is, stick to your choice when 
made. I do not say, stick to it right or wrong. But, 
having begun on any course of action, let it not be an even 
weight of argument against it, which shall lead you to 
abandon it. Do not give up what you have deliberately 
chosen, unless the arguments for receding are a great deal 
stronger than those for going on. To change from one pro- 
fession or business to another, is, in a great measure, to 
throw away all the progress you have made in-the one 
already begun. It is to go back to the beginning of the 
course for a fresh start. The different professions, in this 
respect, are not so much parallel tracks, where you can be 
switched from one into another, without loss of progress, 
but rather tracks radiating from a common center. To 
pass from one to another, you must, in each case, go back 
to the original station. You must begin your career anew. 
The comparison, of course, cannot be applied with rigor, 
In many particulars it is not true; yet it has substantial 
truth. The man who is tinkering away, first at one thing 
and then at another, rarely succeeds. It is not in the na- 
ture of things that he should succeed. On the other hand, 
a man’s choice of a profession must be very bad indeed, if 
patient, persistent, tenacious continuance therein do not, 
in the end, crown him with success. 

“What is true of your purpose, is likewise true of your 
opinions. It is a great mistake to suppose that you are 
bound to discard a fixed belief of your mind because an 
ingenious opponent may p.y you with arguments, which, 
at the time, you cannot answer. Beliefs are a sort of 
growth—a gradual accretion of the mind—through a long 
series of years. It is very difficult for any man, on the 
spur of the moment, to give all the reasons which may 
have conduced to any one of his beliefs. Those reasons, 
from time to time, have been brought to the cognizance of 
the mind, have wrought their work upon tlre convictions, 
and then have been forgotten. The resultant beliefs, like 
successive strata, remain as a sort of fixed, permanent de- 
posit. This is the order of nature, in mind as well as in 
matter; and it is right that it should be so, Otherwise we 
should be forever afluat on the sea of opinion. Cultivate, 
then, this habit of tenacity, as well in your opinions as in 
your course of life. It is no harm to be ea little dogged 
sometimes. Do not give up your creed because some spe- 
cialty man presses you with arguments that you cannot 
You could answer them, had you made the sub- 
ject a hobby, as he has done. You could answer them, if 
you had the leisure to review, seriatim, the steps by which 
you have come to your present stage of belief. Only be 
careful and honest, in the first place in forming your 
opinions, and then be willing to place some confidence in 
your own mental results. Do not be badgered out of your 
position by every whipster that comes along prating about 
old fogyism and the progress of the age.” 


For Better For Worse. A Novel. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson @ Brothers—This is a reprint of a story, 
which lately appeared in “Temple Bar,” a London maga- 
zine edited by G. A. Sala. It is that rare thing, a well- 
told love-tale. Free from sickly sentimentality, yet full of 
romance, “For Better for Worse” is a master-piece of its 
kind; and say what you will, there is no theme, which, 
when rightly told, is so absorbing as first love! No “sen- 


ing like some ancient owl, mumbles over a few words which ; tion” story is more fascinating than this: yet, unlike such 
few can hear and fewer still can understand; but which, if $ stories, “For Better for Worse” is not exaggerated. The 
heard and understood, would be about as applicable to the ° characters of the three sisters, Margaret, Ethel, and Grace, 
Wants of this nineteenth century as a primitive hand-mill, ; *"¢ admirably contrasted: the reader hardly knows which 
or a stone arrcw-head. But, thanks to Professor Hart! we $ to admire the most; though Margaret, perhaps, will be 
have here something of a different kind. This is a real, 3 generally the favorite. The novel closes in smiles and sun- 
live college address. It is full of practical advice, adapted % shine, as all good love-stories should. Even the marriage 
to young men just graduating. Few essays contain so 3 of Ethel, which, at first, threatens to make her and Philip 
much in so little space. What pemmican is to other food, 3 miserable for life, proves a happy one in the end. But we 
this is to ordinary literary aliment. We have rarely read } Will not forestall the reader’s pleasure. 

& discourse so lucid in style, so felicitous in illustration, or Essays. By the late George Brimley. 1 vol..12mo. New 
80 full of sound every-day sense. If young men would fol- 3 York: Rudd & Carleton.—The writer of these essays was a 
low the precepts of this address, they could not fail to rise $ young Englishman, who died too soon for his fame or his 
in life. A great merit of the discourse is that its didactics $ friends. The papers are on “Wordsworth,” “Tennyson,” 
hever grow tiresome. Professor Hart has the happy faculty and others. R. H. Stoddard, the poet, contributes a grace- 
of saying even the tritest things in a fresh and striking ‘ ful introduction to the volume, 








we. 
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Songs in Many Keys. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 1 5 whole growth for the ensuing twelve months is completed 
vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields——What a wonder- : in about three weeks; and if you desire to have fine foliage 
ful man is Holmes! Poet, wit, essayist, novelist, lecturer— N and a fine setting of bloom-buds for the next winter, you 
where, in all the land, is his equal? Lately he came before $ must give your plant every advantage of light and food 
us in “Elsie Verner,” still more lately in the guise of a during these critical three weeks. 
writer on science, and now he makes his appearance in a The Chinese Azaleas are of very easy culture. Regular 

_ collection of poems, which would create a reputation for < $ watering is almost the only gare they need; for, being quite 
any other man. We recognize a score of old favorites in $ hardy, they will bloom well even in a room where “ Jack 
this volume. The book is printed and bound with the taste $ Frost” occasionally ventures to intrude. The main point 
that distinguishes the publications of Ticknor & Fields, in growing them is to watch them well when they are 

Eugenie Grandet ; or, The Miser’s Daughter. By Honore $ aking the spring growth; for, as in the case of ca.elias, 
de Balzac. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.— 3 the state of the next year’s foliage and bloom is settled at 
To those who cannot read French this translation of one of $ that time; do not, therefore, neglect to water them regu- 
Balzac’s best tales will be quite an acquisition. In a cer- ; larly, and give a little liquid manure every other day. 
tain line no novels excel Balzac’s. The usual objections to $ It may be as well to add that the best soil for the azalea 
French fictions do not apply to this work. The heroine is § is made by mixing equal quantities of decomposed manure, 
exquisitely delineated; she moves before us, real flesh and $ turfloam, and garden soil. For the camelia, one-half turf 
blood; and we love and respect her the more, because there 2 loam, one-third manure from an old hot-bed, and the rest 
is no exaggeration in the picture. The whole story has not } leaf and mould from the woods. (Turf-loam is got by laying 
only the minute fidelity of a photograph, but also, what no } UP Sods, from a good piece of old meadow or pasture, in a 
photograph has, color. $ heap to heat and decay.) 

Poems. By John G. Saxe. 1 vol.,18mo. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields.—An edition, in “blue and gold,” of the writ- 
ings in verse of that popular poet, John G, Saxe. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
Earty Rising AND ExercisE.—Clear, healthfyl, and in- 
vigorating plays the breeze upon the cheek these fair 
mornings. Clearer, healthier, more invigorating by far 
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Our Winvow Garpen.—The two finest genera of plants, 3 $ than that breathed and breathed again in chambers closed 
for parlor cultivation, are undoubtedly the Camelia and $ the long night through. Come, rouse yourself from your 
Azalea. They are both remarkable for the beauty of their S lethargic slumbers. Open your eyes upon the new-born 
flowers; are easily cultivated; and, taken together, will 3 day. Get up, I say. The first plunge out is half the 
furnish a bloom for the window during the whole winter 2 battle. Come out through the open fields, and look the 
and spring. The camelias are in their perfection in the } blessed world face to face while the day is young. But no, 
early part of the winter; the azaleas in the last part—and ; You will not make the effort: resolutely you turn away 


the latter are as desirable for the profusion and elegance ¢ your drowsy head, and close your eyes against the clear, 
of their blossoms, as the former are for the size and richness § brilliant light streaming in through the window-blinds. 
of their flowers. These two plants, in all their varieties, $ Not yet has the late sitting-up of the night previous been 
would fill a large conservatory; but a few select varieties N atoned for by the sleep into broad day. It is far too early 
will amply adorn the drawing-room, and fully repay the 3 yet; the morning is so cold; the parlor not yet worked up 
care bestowed upon them. 3 to steaming heat. What though the morn be slightly 

The greatest evils the camelia has to contend with in 3 clouded or not, yet do the sunbeams pierce through the 
parlor culture, are: first, from a dusty atmosphere; second, 3 low er branches? Come out with me. Wrapped in a warm 
from sudden changes from heat to cold. The breathing $ shawl, how much healthier and happier will you feel out 
pores in the leaf of the camelia are small, and are easily ¢ in the glad, fresh world, filling the lungs with the clear, 
choked up with the dust of a grate or stove. Therefore the ? buoyant air! Come and gaze upon the broad blue heavens. 
leaves should be well washed off with a syringe about once s Oh! come and prove for yourself how much healthier, and 
a week. The best plan is to wrap the pot round with a 5 happier, and more contented you will be, out among the 
piece of coarse cloth, to prevent the soil from being dis- 3 glorious creations of a wonder-working God, than lolling 
placed, then set the plants down sideways in a large tub, ; away the hours before breakfast in listless, apathetic in- 
and give it a gentle shower-bath of lukewarm water. 3 dolence, lounging down to the breakfast parlor late in the 

As regards the second point, the camelia will bear a} forenoon dull and unrefreshed, to sit before the strong fire 
great deal of cold without injury; but it quickly suffers if $ in an easy-chair, nursing a sick headache, doors and win- 
there is a sudden change in the temperature of the apart- § dows closed, blinds carefully drawn, lest the glad beams of 
ment. It should, therefore, have a position as much guarded § ¢ the sunny light offend your weary eyes. See how your 
against these transitions as possible. When the blooming $ 3 face glows at the mention of a ball. With what alacrity 
season approaches, the room should be kept of a nearly uni- $ $ you go to your dress-maker! how fresh and strong you are 
form temperature, and never sink below fifty degrees Fah- $ : for shopping! But these things over, and the stupid loll, 
renheit. The plants should be regularly watered; but no s the fretful sigh, and the eternal round of complaining com- 
more water should be given than the roots are able to take 3 $ Mences again. 

up, which may be ascertained by the state of the top soil. Do you know how much self-enjoyment you are losing? 
If this looks wet, you may be satisfied that the roots are Hear Betty singing and laughing pleasantly in the kitchen. 
not in need of moisture; and, therefore, omit the watering $ ; Coarse, ungraceful, and ignorant as she is, God looks upon 
for a day or two. When the plant begins to bloom freely, } her with more favor than upon you. She is filling up the 
it is well to water it once a week (not oftener) with guano § N measure of her life usefully. You are wasting yours. She 
water, made by infusing one pound of guano in ten gallons } is living for something—doing good to somebody. You are 
of water. This will give additional size and strength to $ } ruining yourself, and living to the injury of those around 
the blossoms. After the flowers drop off, and the plant you. Yes, you render them uncomfortable by your ungr® 
commences to grow, guano water may be used twice or N cious words, your gloomy repinings, your moody silence; 
even three times a week. Everything for the next year ; you damp the spirits of those around you; you live not only 
depends on the growth of the camelia at this time; for its 3 to do no good, but to do positive injury. What are the glad 
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blue skies, the green trees, the wild, dancing winds, the $ five or six hours, pour the broth from off the meat, and let 


. clear, sparkling waters, the fragrant flowers to such as you? 3 it stand during the night to cool. The following morning 


Your mind is vacant—your society wearisome, Take exer- ¢ $ take off the scum and fat, and put it away in a stone jar for 
cise. Exercise not only your limbs, but the affections and $ further use. 

principles God has given you. Set yourself to work for the § Or:—Put into a stewpan a piece of beef, a piece of veal, 
household good ; do some office that will call for energy and 3 an old fowl, some slices of ham or bacon, and all the trim- 
a little thought; don’t scruple to use those fair hands of § mings of meat that can be obtained; add to these materials, 
yours, nor fear that by exertion you will lose the distingue } where such things are abundant, partridge, grouse, or other 
air and look of colorless aristocracy. Don’t come down to $ game, which may not be sufficiently young and tender for 
your death-bed to feel that you are going before all heaven 3 the spit. Put a little water to it, just enough to cover half 
to be called an unfaithful servant. Happiness, like every 3 the meat, and stew very gently over a slow fire or steam 
other precious good, must be sought for. . Some people, to N apparatus. When the top piece is done through, cover the 
be sure, are born like sunshine—they are naturally plea- § § meat with boiling water or broth; season with spices and 


sant and light-hearted; but these are few and far between, 
and always monopolized. Emulate them. Why may not : 
you be as cheerful as they? They have their trials and 3 
private annoyances as well as you, and with some effort } $ 
you can cull as many flowers and catch as many sunbeams > 3 
as they. 

We firmly believe that many a case of chronic ugliness 
might be cured through the means of healthy exercise. 
Get up, then, and shake off your sloth; send that dead 
black blood through the channels of your body—let it come 
up to your sallow cheeks in red waves; come to the resolu- 
tion that you give your blood a quicker circulation; your 
hearts will be the sooner purified, and made meet for the 
joys, and strong for the trials, of life. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Arm AND WATER BALLoon.—Procure a small hollow glass 
vessel, the shape of a balloon, the lower part of which is ; 
open, and place it in water, with the mouth downward, so 
that the air within prevents the water filling it. Then fill > 
a deep glass jar nearly to the top with water, and place the 
balloon to float on its surface; tie over the jar with bladder, 
80 as to confine the air between it and the surface of the 
water. Press the hand on the bladder, when more water 
will enter the balloon, and it will soon sink to the bottom 
of the jar; but, on removing your hand, the balloon will 
again ascend slowly to the surface. 

Water HEAvierR THAN WINE.—Let a tumbler be half-filled 
with water, and fit upon its surface a piece of white paper, 
upon which pour wine; then carefully draw out the paper, 
say with a knitting-needle, so as to disturb the liquids as $ 
little as possible, and the water, being the heavier, will 
continue at the lower part of the glass; whilst the wine, 
being the lighter, will keep above it. But, if a glass be § 
first half-filled with wine, and water be poured over it, it 
will at once sink through the wine, and both liquids will 
be mixed. 

To INFLATE A BLADDER WiTHOUT AIR.—Put a teaspoonful $ N 
of ether into a moistened bladder, the neck of which tie up $ : 
tightly; pour hot water upon the bladder, and the ether, N 
by expanding, will fill it out. 
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RECEIPTS FOR SOUPS. 

In the December number of the Magazine we gave some 
valuable hints with regard to the making of good, cheap, 
and nourishing soups. We now give some receipts for 
making stocks for soups. 

Brown Stock.—Put ten pounds of shin of beef, six pounds 
of knuckle of veal, and some sheep’s-trotters or a cow-heel 
into a closely-covered stewpan, to draw out the gravy very 
gently, and allow it nearly to dry up until it becomes 
brown. Then pour in sufficient boiling water to entirely 


cover the meat, and let it boil up, skimming it frequently; § 


seasoning it with whole peppers and salt, roots, herbs, and 


Vegetables of any kind. That being done, let it boil gently * 
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§ vegetables; stew all together for eight or ten hours in an 
uncovered stewpan; skim off the fat, and strain the liquor 
through @ fine sieve, or “tammy.” 

Brown stock may be made from brisket, flank, or shin of 
beef; which will, either together or separately, make a 
: strong jelly, if stewed down with a piece of ham or lean 
bacon, in the proportion of half a pound to every seven 
pounds of meat; but the shin of beef alone will afford a 
stronger and better flavor. 

This stock may also be reduced to a glaze by boiling the 
skimmed liquofF as fast as possible in a newly-tinned stew- 
pan, until it becomes of the desired consistence and of a 
good brown color; taking care at the same time to prevent 
it from burning. 

For a cheap and good Brown Gravy.—Slice three onions, 
and fry them in butter a nice brown; toast a large slice of 
bread a considerable time, till quite-hard and very brown, 
but not burnt. Set these, and any bit of meat, or bone of 
a leg of mutton, etc., and some herbs, on the fire, with 
water in proportion, and stew till the gravy is thick and 
rich: add salt and pepper, strain off, and keep cool. 

White Stock.—Take a scrag or knuckle of veal, an ox- 
heel, or calf’s-head, together with an old fowl and the; 
trimmings of any white poultry or game which can be had, 
and lean ham in the proportion of one pound to every four- 
teen pounds of meat. Cut it all into pieces, add three or 
four large unroasted onions and heads of celery, with a few 
blades of mace; but neither carrots, pepper, nor spice of 
any other kind; put just water enough to cover it. Let it 
boil for five hours, it is then fit for use. 
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RECEIPTS FOR DESSERTS. 


Custard Cream.—Boil half a pint of new milk with a 
piece of lemon-peel, two peach-leaves, a stick of cinnamon, 
Sand eight lumps of white sugar. Should cream be em- 
ployed instead of milk, there will be no occasion to strain 
it. Beat the yolks, say of four eggs; strain the milk 
‘ through coarse muslin, or a hair sieve; then mix the eggs 
and milk very gradually together, and simmer it gently on 
the fire, stirring it until it thickens, but removing it the 
moment it begins to boil, or it will curdle. The addition 
of a glass of brandy beaten up with it materially improves 
its flavor. 

Flummery.—Put three large handfuls of very small white 
oatmeal to steep a day and night in cold water; then pour 
2 it off clear, and add as much more water, and let it stand 
: the same time. Strain it through a fine hair sieve, and 
$ boil it till it be as thick as hasty pudding, stirring it well 
all the time. When first strained, put to it one large 
spoonful of white sugar and two of orange-flower water. 
Pour it into shallow dishes, and serve to eat with wine, 
cider, milk, or cream and sugar. It is very good. 

Solid Syllabub.—Grate off the peel of a lemon with lump, 
3 sugar, and dissolve the sugar in three-quarters of a pint of 
wine: add the juice of half a lemon and quarter of a pint 
$ of cream; whisk the whole together until of a proper thick- 
ness, and then put it into glasses, 














RECEIPTS. 

' Rice Custards.—Sweeten a pint of milk with loaf-sugar, MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

boil it with a stick of cinnamen, stir in sifted ground rice Invisible Inks.—These are preparations used for writing 
till quite thick. Take it off the fire; add the whites of ; on paper, the marks of which are invisible until acted upon 
three eggs well beaten; stir it again over the fire for two } by some reagent. They are frequently employed in playful 
or three minutes, then put it into cups that have lain in } or secret correspondence. We give receipts for five which 
cold water; do not wipe them. When cold, turn them out, $ we have tested or seen, and at different times. 1. Solution 
and put them into the dish in which they are to be served; 2 of acetate of cobalt, to which a little nitre has been added, 
pour round them a custard made of the yolks of the eggs ; becomes rose-colored when heated, and disappears again 
and little more than a half-pint of milk. Put on the top a $ when cool. 2. Aquafortis, spirits of salts, oil of vitriol, com- 





little red currant jelly or raspberry jam. A pretty supper 
dish. 

Dumplings Quickly Made——Beat four eggs and strain ; 
them; mix four ounces of flour very smoothly with a pint 
of milk; add to it the eggs, strain it again, and flavor the 
batter with sugar and nutmeg; butter some teacups, fill ° 
them three parts full, and put them into an oven: they 3 
will take a quarter of an hour, and, if well mixed, will be $ 
equal to custard. Or:—These ingredients will make an 
excellent batter pudding, if boiled for half an hour in a 
cloth. 

French Flummery.—Boil slowly two ounces of isinglass 
shavings in a quart of cream fifteen minutes. Stir all the 
time, and sweeten it with loaf-sugar, not pounded, lest any 
dust should be in it; add a spoonful of rose-water and the 
same of orange-flower water. Strain it intoa basin or form, 
and serve with baked pears round it. 
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RECEIPTS FOR CAKES, ETC. 

To Make a Tea Cake.—Rub into a quart of dried flour of 
the finest kind a quarter of a pound of butter; then beat 
up two eggs with two teaspoonfuls of sifted sugar, and two 
tablespoonfuls of washed brewer's, or unwashed distiller’s 
yeast; pdur this liquid mixture into the center of the 
flour, and add a pint of warm milk as you mix it; beat it 
up with the hand until it comes off without sticking; set 
it to rise before the fire, having covered it with a cloth; 
after it has remained there an hour, make it up into good- 
sized cakes an inch thick; set them in tin plates to rise 
before the fire during ten minutes, then bake them ina 


slow oven. These cakes may be split and buttered hot : 


from the oven, or split, toasted, and buttered after they 
are cold. 


mon salt, or saltpetre, dissolved in a large quantity of water, 
turn yellow or brown when heated. 3. The diluted solu- 

tions of nitrate of silver and terchloride of gold, darken 
3 when exposed to the sunlight. 4. Solution of nitromuriate 
3 of cobalt turns green when heated, and disappears again on 

§ cooling. 5. Sulphate of copper and sal-ammoniac, equal 

parts, dissolved in water, writes colorless, but turns yellow 
$ on becoming heated. 

To Restore Hangings, Curtains, Chairs, etc——Beat the 
dust out of them as clean as possible, then rub them over 
with a dry brush, and make a good lather of Castile soap, 
and rub them well over with a hard brush; then take clean 
water, and with it wash off the froth; make a water with 
alum, and wash them over with it, and when dry, most of 
the colors will be restored in a short time; and those that 
are yet too faint must be touched up with a pencil dipped 
in suitable colors: it may be run all over in the same man- 
ner with water-colors mixed well with gum-water, and it 
will look at a distance like new. 

Fire and Water-Proof Cement.—To half a pint of milk 
put an equal quantity of vinegar, in order to curdle it: 
then separate the curd from the whey, and mix the whey 
with the whites of four or five eggs, beating the whole to- 
gether. When it is well mixed, add a little quick-lime 
through a sieve, until it has acquired the consistency of 
thick paste. With this cement, broken vessels and cracks 
of all kinds can be mended. It dries quickly, and resists 
the action of fire and water. 

Varnish for Brass Work.—To a pint of spirits of wine, 
put one ounce of turmeric powder, two drachms of best 
annatto, and two drachms of saffron. Let it stand ten days, 
shaking the bottle often, and filter through coarse muslin 
3 into a clean bottle: add then three ounces of clean seed- 
¢ lac, and shake the bottle often for fourteen days. The brass, 
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To Make Rusks.—Beat up seven eggs, mix them with half : 5 if large, must be first warmed, so as to heat the hand, and 


a pint of warm, new milk, in which a quarter of a pound ‘ 
of butter has been melted, add a quarter of a pint of yeast 
and three ounces of sugar; put them gradually into as 
much flour as will make a light paste nearly as thin as 
batter; let it rise before the fire half an hour, add more 
flour to make it a little stiffer, work it well, and divide it 
into small loaves, or cakes, about five or six inches wide, 
and flatten them. When baked and cold, put them in the 


oven to brown a little. These cakes, when first baked, are 3 


very good buttered for tea; if they are made with caraway 
seeds, they eat very nice cold. 

Icing for Cakes.—Break almost to a powder a few pounds 
of ice, and throw in among it a large handful and a half of 
salt; the ice and salt being in a bucket, put your cream } 
into an ice-pot and cover it; immerse it in the ice, and draw 


$ the varnish then applied with a brush. The varnish gives 
; the brass rails of desks, etc., a beautiful appearance. 
$ To Make Red Sealing-Waz.£Take of shellac, well pow- 
§ dered, two parts; of resin and vermilion, powdered, each 
one part; mix them well together, and melt them overa 
¢ gentle fire, and when the ingredients seem thoroughly in- 
$ corporated, work the wax into sticks. Where shellac cane 
$ not be procured, seed-lac may be substituted for it. 
To Make Paper Fire-Proof.—Nothing more is necessary 
$ than to dip the paper in a strong solution of alum-water, 
; and when thoroughly dry it will resist the action of flame. 
¢ Some paper requires to imbibe more of the solution than it 
3 will take up at a single immersion, and the process must be 
3 repeated until it becomes thoroughly saturated. 
Dr. Johnson's Receipt for Rheumatism.—Take of flowers 


that round the pot so that it may cover every part; ina } of sulphur, flour of mustard, each half an ounce; honey or 
few minutes put a spatula or spoon in, and stir it well to } molasses, a sufficient quantity to form an electuary. The 
remove the parts that are round the edges to the center. : size of a nutmeg to be taken several times a day, drinking 
If the ice-cream or water be in form, shut the bottom close } after it a quarter of a pint of the decoction of lovage root. 


and move the whole in the ice; as you cannot use a spoon 
to this without danger of waste, there should be holes in 
the bucket to let the ice off as it thaws. 

Rice Custards.—Put a blade of mace and a quartered 
nutmeg into a quart of cream; boil and strain it, and add 
te it some boiled rice and a little brandy. Sweeten it to 
taste, stir it till it thickens, and serve it up in cups or ina 
dish. It may be used either hot er cold. 


To Glaze or Varnish Drawings.—One ounce of Canada 
$ balsam, two ounces of oil of turpentine, well dissolved. The 
$ drawing should be previously washed over with a solution 

of isinglass. 
; Birdsnest Pudding.—Peel apples, and cover the bottom 


; of a pie-dish with them whole; pour over them a batter, or 
, and 





; custard, more or less rich ding to ci it 


bake in a quick oven. 
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To Escape From or Go Into a House on Fire.—Creep or 
crawl with your face near the ground, and, although the 
room be full of smoke to suffocation, yet near the floor the 
air is pure, and may be breathed with safety. The best 
escape from upper windows is a knotted rope; but if a leap 
is unavoidable, then the bed should be thrown out first, or 
beds prepared for the purpose. 








FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fra. 1—Eventna Dress or Pink TuLte.—The bottom of $ 
the skirt ie trimmed with four flounces edged with narrow $ 


POLINA 


about an inch in width, the ends falling below the cape. 
On the top of the bonnet is a cluster of black Garabaldi 
and ponceau roses, with steel-sprinkled balls and a steel 
leaf. Extending from the flowerg.on either side is a plait- 
ing of black velvet, finished with black lace over white 
about three inches wide. The inside is faced with white 
silk covered with black lace; the top has a cluster of flowers 
to correspond with the outside, and on both ‘sides of the 
flowers a loop of ponceau velvet edged with black lace and 
one of black velvet; a band of black velvet extends down 
the front, finished on both sides by narrow black lace over 
white. Black strings edged with white. 

Fie. x.—AnoTHerR Bonnet from Mrs. Cripps, is a Prince 





white blonde. Above the flountes is a narrow gathered : of Wales purple velvet reception bonnet, plain cape, the 
frill. The upper part of the skirt is puffed lengthwise, and plaiting at the top faced with white silk. On the top isa 
separated by narrow gathered frills. White tulle under- $ purple flower, a steel-sprinkled leaf and balls; the cluster 
sleeves, below the short pink cap. The berthe corresponds ; is surrounded by a white point lace about three inches in 


with the skirt. Wreath of flowers and ribbon. 

Fic. 11.—Bati-Dress oF Waite TARLETANE.—The bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with ruffles of tarletane, pinked; 
above these are five puffings, and surmounting all is a rich 
black lace flounce, gathered on one side by a bow of tarle- 
tane. Body and sleeves trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt. Head-dress, a wreath of flowers. 

Fic. 11.—THe Rosarinp, a cloak of black velvet, quite 
fall at the back. There is a square yoke behind, trimmed 
with gimp and wide Maltese lace. This lace extends to 
the front of the cloak which has no yoke. The sleeves are 
larger, and are trimmed to correspond with the yoke. 

Fig. 1v.—Tue Beatrice, a cloak of gray cloth, trimmed 
with a band of black velvet. This cloak falls in like a 
shawl behind, except that it is not pointed at the bottom, 
but nearly straight. The cape reaches a little below the 
waist at the back. This, and the preceding cloak, are Paris 
patterns, which we have just received. 

Fic. v.—Tue Imocen is a peculiarly neat cloak, from 
Benson’s, 310 Canal street, New York. The material is 
very fine French cloth and black. It is cut plain across 
the shoulders, following the outline of the person, and 
topes into gradual fullness from the waist down. At the 
shoulders a graceful drapery is formed, which takes the 
effect of a flowing sleeve when the arms are in place, and 
slopes in graceful drapery to the bottom of the garment; 
over this is worn a small Victorine, which forms a cape 
behind, and falls in long, square tabs in front almost to the 
bottom of the garment. This Victorine, with the whole 
garment, is trimmed at the edge with double rows of silk 
gimp, finished with crochet buttons and drops set thickly 
om the extreme edge. 

Fig. vi.—Tae Portia, from Benson’s, 310 Canal street, 
New York. We have this month a French beaver cloth 
meque. It is very long, reaching nearly to the bottom of 
the dress, and is trimmed round the bottom with three 
tows of gimp, two rows extending up the front. It has 
coat sleeves, with a lappet on the front part, rounding off 
at the back and trimmed with two rows of braid. Large 
coachman’s cape with small collar, trimmed like the sleeves, 
with the addition of one more row. 

Fic. vu.—Braipep Mornina Dress.—This dress is made 
of slate-colored cashmere, braided in black. A kind of vest 
is made by a puffing of white muslin or cashmere, and the 
Youave jacket is like the skirt, and braided in black. 

Fig. vi.—Opera CLoaK oF Waite CASHMERE, trimmed 
With a figured velvet ribbon around the bottom, the sides, 
‘ad the hood. These two are Paris patterns. 

Fig. 1x.—Promenape Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal 
treet, New York, of plain black velvet. The cape is corded } 


$ width which extends down the left side, at the bottom 
N finishing in a half rosette. On the right side is an aigrette 
$ feather, the most expensive and elegant feather that can 
; be had. The inside is faced with white silk covered with 
: black lace; on each side is a band of purple velvet edged 
$ with narrow black lace over white. The top is trimmed 
$ on the right side with a looped bow of purple velvet with 
a steel buckle in the center; on the left, red flowers and 
leaves with steel balls and leaf; separating the clusters of 
flowers from the bow is a red spray with green grass. 

Fic. x1.—GARABALDI Saint or WHITE MUSLIN, embroidered 
with red working cotton. This shirt is to be worn under a 
Zouave jacket. 

Fic. xu.—Heap-Dress or Buack Sitk TULLE embroidered 
in spots, and trimmed with black blonde. Bows of ribbon 
are placed behind, and at the sides there is also a bow 
covering the plaits which form the head-~lress. 

Fig. xm1.—Royat Ermine Capz.—We have selected a set 
of royal ermine from Gunthers, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
¢ The cape, which we have illustrated, is remarkable, both for 
) the graceful fall of its folds about the person, and for the 
exquisite purity of its fur. In forming a garment like this, 
the choicest skins are selected from the best that can be 
imported from Russia, a single defect, or a tint of gold too 
much, is sufficient reason for rejection; thus out of a hun- 
dred skins, perhaps not two can be found sufficiently per- 
fect in all respects to form a portion of one of these truly 
regal garments. In form, this cape is of easy fullness, ex- 
tending considerably below the waist, slightly pointed at 
3 the back and extending down the front in rather long tabs, 
3 rounded at the ends and forming a half-circle when closed 
2 in front. The lining is of thick white silk neatly quilted, 
3 and it is closed in front with four silk crochet buttons and 

oops. 

Fie. xiv.—ErMine Coitar.—This is a charming little 
> novelty, invented by the Gunthers, rather as an addition 
to the furs usually worn, than as a substitute for any por- 
¢ tion of them. It is fitted neatly to the neck, and gives a 
3 pretty finish to the dress early in the fall or spring. 
’ Fic. xv.—Tae Corprua.—Circular of gray and white 
striped ladies cloth from Benson’s, New York. It is made 
very full, with a bias seam down the back and shoulder; 
on each side of the seams are three plaits stitched part 
way down, and separated by a bias piece of black silk with 
currant-colored stripes finishing in a point. A long cur- 
rant-colored and black tassel around the neck, in form of 
} collar, black silk edged with currant-color extending down 
; the front in Greek pattern, each square fastened by two 
3 currant-colored and black buttons. 

GENERAL RemaRks.—Though flounces and plaitings main, 

tain paramount favor as trimmings for dresses, yet there 
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With white silk, and the joining of it to the bonnet is 3 
covered by a three-cornered piece of black velvet, edged } are others which may be pronounced decidedly fashionable, 
With white silk on two sides, and connected at the top of } Bands of plush, for instance, have been employed for trim- 
the cape in the center by a bow of black velvet ribbon * ming some of the newest silk dresses. A dress of brown - 








FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 





silk has been trimmed with bands of plush of the same 
eolor. Another dress, composed of black silk, is ornamented 
with violet plash disposed in arabesque pattern. The cor- 
sage and sleeves are ed to correspond with the skirt, 
and a pelerine of ph is intended to be worn over the 


corsage. 


Tae Swiss Cars or Ficuu is very popular ‘for evening 
dress, and is to be worn over a low-necked body. It is 
miade of muslin with narrow tucks or folds. It is finished 
at the throat by a narrow row of black velvet, and it is 
edged on each side by a broad row of velvet, forming 
braces, and terminating in a bow at the waist, both in 


front and behind. The dress has short sleeves formed of 


Narrow BAnps, on Rows or VELvert, have again become 
puffs, terminating with a frill, and under them are muslin 


fashionable as a trimming for plain or neglige dresses. Six, 
seven, or nine bands is the number usually employed for } Sleeves with narrow folds, to correspond with the fichu, 
the skirt, and they may be of two different widths, those } The muslin sleeves are confined at the wrists by bracelets 


of the narrower width being placed alternately with the $ of black velvet. 
broader ones. Narrow fluted flounces placed round the Warsz DRESSES COFTIALS 20 BR. WOAH, LONE, and has Te 
lower part of the skirt in waves, or festoons, has a very 3 Quire the skirt to be raised up in promenading, the jupon, 


pretty effect. Plaitings and bands of plain silk or velvet } °F petticoat, will always be an object of some importance 
are also sometimes disposed in waves. Passementerie or : in costume. However pretty the petticoats of former seasons 
gimps will be much employed for ornamenting the fronts 3 may have been, those of the present year are even more go, 
of skirts. The Greek pattern is one of the prettiest on } They are now made in almost every color and material, and 


dresses. It is usually made of velvet, though it may be $ are ornamented with trimmings the most varied. Some 
formed of ribbon corresponding in color with the dress, or $ Consisting of cashmere, taffety, or reps, are richly embroid- 
even of very wide worsted braid. The skirts of all the new § ered; others are braided or trimmed with velvet to about 
the height of the knees, Many, composed of black or violet 
dresses are long, expanding very much at the lower part, } 8 '¥, comp 
and gradually narrowing from the edge to the waist. > silk, are trimmed with several rows of plaited ribbon; and 
Dresses braided, as in Fig. V, are very fashionable. Some- 3 some few are ornamented with five narrow flounces alter. 
: 2 nately of black and violet, black and blue, or black and 
times the braiding extends only up the skirt of the dress, 3 y ; > 
and on the body and sleeves, but it is usually carried groseille-color silk. These flounces are placed very close 


around the bottom of the skirt. One of the prettiest dresses 3 together at the lower part of the jupon, and are fr equently 
for house wear which we have seen, was composed of a} edged with a piping. The trimming just mentioned, be 
beautiful shade of purple cashmere, and braided in black 3 sides its elegant appearance when the okirt of the dress is 
around the bottom of the skirt and up the front. The N held up, has also the advantage of supporting and expand- 
Zouave jacket was also braided to correspond. $ ing the edge of the dress when allowed to full completely 


Tae GARapatpr Saret of white muslin, like Fig. VIII, is 3 over the petticoat. The same kind of trimming, but more 
a beautiful addition to these dresses on a slender figure. $ plain in style, is employed for jupons of alpaca, Orleans, or 
As basques are out of style, one of the most economical $ any other woolen materials. Several of those composed of 

$ woolen textures figured with stripes have a broad row of 
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These shirts need no jacket over them,'and one shirt will $ earvipwshie, peltienss, nth be saale Of.cee fennel, cal 


i 
tele ede popcorn ¢ r me Sareegemeschae : braided with wide black worsted braid in a Greek border. 
velvet, silk, merino, cashmere, or flannel. Gray or dark 3 Nets, consisting of black and colored chenille, otill con- 
blue flannel is a favorite material; and we have seen one 3 eS eee “ ee = 
ne ahaerongl 1 bs ate i Beast He arse hr amen is trimmed above the forehead with a bow of velvet. Black 
improved by braiding. nets are in general preferred to colored ones. 

Dresses for the house and for walking, are still made in $ 
the Polonaise or Imperatrice style, that is, without any % 
joining at the waist. $ CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Satin will be a fashionable material for dresses during 2 Fig. 1.—Coat or FAWN-COLORED CLOTH FOR A LITTLE GrRL.— 
the winter. It has already found favor for bridal cos- 3 It is made in a loose sacque and is corded with dark blue 
tumes; some of the newest wedding dresses being made of } silk. At the bottom of each seam is placed a bias piece af 
white satin. We have seen one with the skirt very long, $ dark blue silk, fastened with three large ‘buttons. The 
and having a small round train; the trimming is composed 2 flowing sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 
of fluted quillings of satin, in five rows, placed on the lower } Hat of fawn-colored felt, trimmed with a band of blue velvet 
part of the skirt, and not rising higher than a quarter of a 3 and a white plume. 
yard. Fashion has made white almost uniform for evening : Fig. 11.—Dress or Dove-cotorep S1rx.—The skirt is trim- 
dresses. Some dresses of tulle and tarletane are made with § med with four flounces bound with Magenta-colored silk, 
bows of the same material, which sometimes sustain the S and edged with a narrow black lace. The body is high at 
upper flounce; at others, are thrown carelessly at intervals } the back, but opens in front over a plaited chemisette, and 
over the whole. Ribbon bows and flowers are also used. $ has the revers formed of Magenta-colored silk, and edged 
An evening dress of white tarletane, just completed for a $ with narrow black lace. The short sleeves and waistband 
young lady, is trimmed with fluted flounces at the lower } correspond. Full white under-sleeves, reaching not quite 
part of the skirt. The corsage is full, and the fullness is $ to the wrist. 
drawn to a puint in the center of the waist. A ceinture or GzneRaL REMARKS.—Dresses for small boys are but little 
waistband of blue silk has the ends edged with white $ varied, but those for girls are’in greater variety. The 
Dionde and black lace. A white muslin dress may be de- 3 Garabaldi is very much worn by girls over six or seve 
scribed as follows: The skirt is trimmed with narrow frills 8 years of age. Onc of the prettiest was black velvet, worn 
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reaching from the edge to about the height of the knees, $ Another was of 
and disposed in a diagonal or slanting direction. Above § 
them descends a flounce four or five inches broad. This 3 
flounce has a heading, through the center of which passes } 
& puffing with a running of mauve-color ribbon. The cor- 3 
sage is low, and over it is a fichu trimméd with ruches. ; 
The sleeves are demi-long, and in puffs. 





with a crimson shirt of plain poplin. 
Magenta-colored cashmere trimmed with black, and the 
skirt was of the same material, with a band of black cash- 
mere a quarter of a yard deep around the bottom. 

Zovave Jackets are also very much worn with colored 
shirts, with a full white under body made high in tho neck 
with long sleeves. 
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Pattern for Chair, Foot-Stool, Cushion, & --Peterson s Magazine, Feb. 1862. | 
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THE HARVEST MOON. 























RUSSIAN SABLE MUFF. 


RUSSIAN SABLE CAPE. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING. 




















LETTERS FOR MARKING. 


CHILD’S DRESS. 
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THE MORESQUE. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 


BLACK BEAVER CLOTH SACQUE. 
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PLAIN BEAVER CLOTH SACQUE. 




















HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 

















PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY. BOY’S CAP IN CROCHET. 
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PATTERN FOR SMOKING-CAP IN SILK EMBROIDERY. 














“XINUIKINICE POLE.” 


ARRANGED FOR PIANO 


BY SEP. WINNER. 
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KINIKINICK POLKA,. 
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NEW STYLE BONNETS. 
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JACKET, VEST, aderentesmaaned AND GAITER FOR LITTLE BOY. 











